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THE BALTIC STATES 
Il.—Under German Occupation 


THE Germans advanced into Eastern Europe as conquerors, not as 
friends, and if the Baltic States had hopes of regaining their national 
independence they soon evaporated. The provisional Government set 
up in Lithuania under Dr. Ambrazevicius was soon disbanded by the 
German military authorities, and Estonia and Latvia did not enjoy 
even so short-lived a token of independence. It was at once apparent 
to the three States that the German invasion had merely resulted in 
their becoming areas for German exploitation. 

\lfred Rosenberg was created Reichsminister fiir die besetzten 
Ostgebiete in Berlin, and the Germans made no attempt to disguise the 
“besetzten” character of the States under the new régime. They were 
incorporated with White Russia into one German administrative unit, 
the Ostland, under Reichskommissar Heinrich Lohse, the former 
Gauleiter of Schleswig-Holstein. This district was divided into four 
General Commissariats ruled by veteran Nazis, of which Latvia was 
under the former mayor of Liibeck, Drechsler, Estonia under S.A. 
General Litzmann, and Lithuania under Dr. von Renteln. The General 
Commissar was the highest civilian official in his territory, but he had 
two military colleagues, the Wehrmacht commander and the chief 
Gestapo official, with whom he shared authority. The General Com- 
missars in turn appointed District Commissars and a hierarchy of 
subordinate German officials to control local government. 

A certain appearance of home rule was, however, retained, and in 
September a Government of nine was established in Kaunas under 
General Kubiliunas; it included representatives of all the former 
Lithuanian parties except the Communists, and was described as a 
Government with limited activity, acting as an advisory authority by 
the side of the General Commissar. On Sept. 20 a similar National 
Council was announced in Tallinn under Dr. Mae to administer internal 
and economic affairs under the control of the German occupying 
authorities. Latvia was granted what appeared to be the largest degree 
of autonomy of all the Eastern territories with a “‘self-government” 
of six ‘general directors’’ under General Dankers. It was inevitable 
that, wherever possible, the Germans should delegate a considerable 
share of the administrative work to the local populations, but all the 
native officials were appointed by the Germans, not elected, and they 
had no authority except by virtue of German decrees. German propa- 
ganda claimed that the native administrations enjoyed almost complete 
autonomy, and that German influence and the number of German 
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officials were cut down to the minimum. In point of fact every office 
of the native administrations had a Reich or Baltic German adviser 
attached to it, and all important decisions were made by Germans. 

The degree to which the local inhabitants were allowed to participate 
in the work of local administration varied greatly in the different 
General kommissariats, but in Latvia and Lithuania the native element 
seemed early to predominate in local government. Their duties in- 
cluded, for instance, the assessment and collection of the land tax. 
the maintenance of the roads, and general collaboration in the work of 
reconstruction. On March 18, 1942 a decree of Reichsminister Rosen- 
berg was announced stating that “the native populations have, during 
the military operations and the occupation, furnished so many proofs 
of their goodwill to collaborate that it has become possible to grant 
them a large measure of self-government’’. The decree was, however, 
in actual fact rather a crystallizing and sanctioning of existing practice 
than an inauguration of new developments, and the Germans remained 
in effective control of the whole administration. The various ranks of 
the native administrations were listed in the decree, but the extent to 
which these officials could act on their own initiative was very small 
and they were always assisted and advised by Germans. By a decree of 
May 15 local self-government in the towns, communes, and rural 
districts, which had been abolished by the Soviet authorities, was re- 
established, though again the German authorities took care to appoint 
supervisors and advisory organizations. 

These two decrees were an indication of the way German policy was 
to develop. They revealed a desire to bring the native administrations 
into greater prominence in order to put upon them the responsibility 
for the restrictions and hardships which were being imposed on the 
local populations, and also to delegate more authority to them with 
the aim of cutting down the number of German officials and economiz- 
ing in German man-power. The native administrations were given the 
unpopular task of enforcing the compulsory surrender of food and other 
supplies from the local producers, and later were empowered to organize 
the price-fixing system and the suppression of the black market. In 
the same way the execution of many of the forced labour regulations 
was delegated to them, and in April, 1942 the native District [Elders 
were made responsible for the organization of agricultural labour. In 
short, they became “‘maids of all work’”’ putting into practice German 
decrees for the control of the three States and the harnessing of their 
resources to the German war machine. 

With regard to the ultimate status of the three countries within th 
framework of the New Order, the Germans refused to commit fhem- 
selves to any definite policy, particularly during the war. On the other 
hand, their propaganda constantly held over the Ostland the ‘threat 0! 
immediate and complete Bolshevization if Germany were de! 
and stressed the essentially German character of the States, p 
larly of Estonia and Latvia, in an effort to rally support for the G 
cause. 

On Sept..17, 1942 Rosenberg’s Deputy, Dr. Meyer, gave a br 
talk on the achievements of German rule in the Ostland in wl! 
contrasted Germany’s short-term aim of victory with her long-term 
policy for the development of the area; “our eyes are always turned 
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the free, independent, united, and self-sufficient Europe of the future, 
which will have in the East its breathing space, the guarantee of its life, 
and great opportunities for creative work’’. As the Red Army’s counter- 
offensive, from the winter of 1942-3 onwards, drove ever nearer to the 
Occupied Eastern Territories the German declarations concerning the 
future of the area became more promising, in an effort to rally the 
support of the local populations. More precise statements were made 
as to the future independence of the territories than any to which the 
Germans had hitherto committed themselves. They protested their 
intention never to abandon the Baltic States to Russia, and promised 
to guarantee their future autonomy which, they declared, had not been 
established so-far solely on account of war conditions. But such pro- 
ions were not likely greatly to impress the Baltic countries, 
ially as the German promises were accompanied by renewed 
eflorts to exploit to the utmost the native agricultural and industrial 
irces. By the summer of 1943 all three States were thoroughly 
isioned concerning the benefits to be received from German rule 
| protection. 

amount of discontent and opposition to the Germans during the 
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early stages of the occupation is difficult to assess, but a proclamation 
of Reichskommissar Lohse in Dec., 1941 calling on the local populations 
to co-operate in the suppression of pro-Soviet partisans and to keep a 
special watch for parachutists, spies, saboteurs, and Russian troops in 
hiding, and making the local populations collectively responsible for 
the safety of public installations, revealed that pro-Russian partisan 
activity provided a constant threat to the German occupying authori- 
ties. As in other occupied territories, the Germans largely relied on the 
local police to carry out semi-military duties and to help maintain 
internal order. In Estonia a voluntary militia was reported to be aiding 
the police in maintaining internal order, while local police volunteers 
were reported to be reinforcing the German frontier police in Lithuania. 
Moreover, as early as Oct. and Nov., 1941 voluntary police detach- 
ments from Latvia and Lithuania were also reported to be fighting 
beside the Germans on the Eastern front. In November of that year, 
however, the local police forces of these two States were incorporated 
within the framework of the German police system, under the orders of 
Himmler. 

The following month Lohse issued a decree forbidding the continua- 
tion and reconstitution of the Communist Party and the establishment 
of other political organizations, while all existing ones were ordered to 
cease their activities. Efforts to wipe out all Soviet loyalties and 
influence were followed by the establishment during the early months of 
1942 of the National-Socialist Party throughout the Ostland with a 
view to the comprehensive organization of all the Reich Germans in 
the area. A considerable number of Germans repatriated from the 
three States in 1939 were brought back, particularly to Lithuania, for 
the German settlers there had been largely peasants who were now 
needed to supplement supplies of agricultural labour. The number of 
repatriated Germans allowed to return to Estonia and Latvia was 
smaller, but all the same their influence was considerable in the policy of 
colonization and Germanization undertaken by the Reich authorities. 

The economic exploitation of the Baltic States by the German war- 
machine provoked the strongest opposition from the native popula- 
tions. Great as was their disappointment at the failure to secure a 
re-establishment of their national independence, they might have been 
ready to accept the German contention that no such plans could be 
put into effect while Germany was still engaged in the war. But the 
deliberate exploitation of their economic resources for German military 
and civilian purposes revealed the cynical policy of opportunism which 
the Germans applied to all territories under their occupation. The 
Germans inherited from the Soviet régime a nationalized, State- 
controlled economy. To the consternation of the local populations 
they confiscated outright all nationalized property by a decree of 
Aug. 19, 1941 issued by Lohse “for the conservation of the property 
of the U.S.S.R. in the District of the Reich Commissar for the Ostland”. 
It was intended in principle, it was stated, to restore private property, 
but only with a return to normal conditions, and it soon became clear 
to the people that normal conditions would mean the execution of a vast 
German plan of colonization in Eastern Europe. Until then all property, 
real and movable, of the U.S.S.R. in the Ostland was declared con- 
fiscated. Under a subsequent regulation of March 14, 1942 notification 
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was to be made to the local German military authorities in the case of 
property formerly assigned to the Russian Armed Forces or which 
had been taken over by the German Wehrmacht for defence purposes. 

People occupying or administering this confiscated property were to 
continue to do so, but they were bound to hand over the property on 
the demand of the German civil authorities, and they could take no 
decisions outside the ordinary routine of management without Com- 
missarial consent. The Germans maintained intact most of the State 
farms or sovkhozy set up by the Russians, but a certain amount of land 
was restored to private ownership. As collectivization had not been 
carried far it was possible to reconstitute a number of estates, which 
were restored to their former owners, in most cases German Baltic 
resettlers or landowners sympathetic to the Germans. The repartition 
of the collective farms, the kolkhozy, among their former owners was 
also begun. A German Order of Sept. 13, 1941 stated that land de- 
tached during Soviet reforms from peasant holdings of over 30 hectares 
would immediately be restored to its former owners for management. 

3ut the main criterion governing the question of property manage- 
ment was the necessity for securing the utmost agricultural pro- 
ductivity. On the whole, landed property was regarded as the property 

the State to be administered in trust until circumstances permitted 
a return to normal conditions. Therefore a single trust company, the 
Landbewirtschaftungsgesellschaft Ostland, was established to administer 
ill State farms and auxiliary plants, all machine tractor stations, and 
all collective farms not yet broken up. In actual fact, however, this 
company administered little more than the State farms, the confiscated 
properties of Jews, Communists, etc., and the properties of Germans 
repatriated to the Reich. The rest of the land continued to be worked 
by the peasants, but as usufructuaries, not owners, with no legal right 
of possession or security of tenure. Moreover, the produce of their 
farms was requisitioned for German purposes, and the peasants found 
themselves stripped of all the fruits of their labour except for a bare 
minimum to satisfy their basic needs. 

Urban house property was handed over for the management and use 
of its former owners by an Order of Dec. 15, 1941, “‘without prejudice 
to the final regulation of matters relating to property’. The adminis- 
tration of urban property and its restoration to private ownership was 
entrusted to a German Grundstiickgesellschaft set up in each General 
Commissariat, and considerable progress was made in the denationaliza- 
tion of house property, particularly in Estonia. 

German tactics with regard to trade and industry followed the same 
lines. By an Order of Oct. 24, 1941 the confiscation of the entire com- 
mercial property of the U.S.S.R. was reaffirmed, and a ‘“‘Trust Adminis- 
tration’’ was created to secure “orderly administration and prevent 
uncontrolled property transfers”. The trustee system thus established 
was confirmed by a decree of Rosenberg on May 28, 1942, in agreement 
with the Trustee for the 4-year Plan, whereby all real and movable 
property of the U.S.S.R. which had been employed for economic 
purposes was declared to constitute a “special economic property” to 
ve managed in trust. The trustees of each enterprise were to be 
appointed by the Reich Commissar and would carry out executive 
provisions issued by the Reich Minister. 
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There had never been much large-scale industry in the Baltic States, 
but the Germans gradually transferred what large industrial and trad- 
ing firms there were from military control to that of the civil authorities. 
This control was exercised in a variety of ways, by Commissarial 
administrative departments, or by great German Monopoly Companies 
set up for the exploitation of the Ostland. The most important of these 
was set up in Berlin in July, 1941 to control all trade in agricultural 
products and the supply to the Wehrmacht and the Reich of all but the 
basic minimum of agricultural produce required for the local popula- 
tions. This company made use of the co-operative organizations in the 
Baltic States in order to control the buying and selling of produce in 
every locality. Other monopoly companies had exclusive control over 
the production and marketing of all textiles, cellulose, etc., over the 
mineral oil industry, the development of electrical power supply, and, 
more recently, the manufacture of rubber. In general, the trend of 
German commercial policy in the Ostland was towards a transfer from 
State trusteeship to private enterprise in the hands of German trading 
companies. A number of German trading companies were at the same 
time established to exploit the Ostland’s resources for the benefit of the 
Reich, all of them under the control of the Chief Economic Chamber 
for the Ostland and the District Economic Chambers. 

Small-scale industries, handicrafts, and retail trade, which had 
played an important part in the pre-war economy of the Baltic States, 
received rather different treatment. A gradual return to private 
economy was provided for in an Order of Oct. 17, 1941 and was to a 
large extent carried out. The principle of German trusteeship was 
applied, however, in the general sense that all branches of economic 
activity were organized in a framework of Economic Chambers, 
Economic Unions, and Handicraft Unions, all under direct German 
control, and that all trade and production were diverted to the satis- 
faction primarily of German demands. 

In the autumn of 1942 a new currency, the Ostlandmark, was 
created. In the early stages of the occupation the currency require- 
ments of the Wehrmacht had been supplied, as elsewhere in occupied 
territories, by the Reichskreditkassen, which acted as auxiliary banks of 
issue and circulated German occupation currency alongside the native 
currency. Six of these banks were established in Latvia immediately 
after the German invasion, four in Estonia, and four in Lithuania, 
but their currency was of purely provisional validity and was to give 
way to a more permanent system as soon as the administration became 
more settled. Under the Soviet system all banks in the Baltic States 
had been nationalized, but with the arrival of the Reichskommissarial 
the Dresdner Bank established a regional banking institute for the 
Ostland with headquarters in Riga, to operate under German law and 
in German currency. On March 4, 1942 the Reichskommissar issued 
an order for the establishment in Riga of a new credit institution, the 
Gemeinschaftsbank Ostland, to handle crédits for public bodies 
industries, and agriculture and to fulfil the functions of a clearing house 
and central co-operatives’ savings bank. All other banks were to 
liquidated and incorporated in this organization. 

The Ostland constituted a special fiscal zone and was regarded ‘ 
foreign territory from the standpoint of Reich tariff law. Import 
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export duties on trade between Germany and the Ostland were regu- 
lated by a decree of Jan. 16, 1942, but later in the year new regulations 
exempted goods of German origin from duty on their import into the 
Qstland, and likewise goods exported from the Ostland to the German 
market. 

Living conditions in the Baltic States under German control suffered 
in much the same way as in other occupied territories. The peasants and 
workers were given less rations and lower wages than corresponding 
workers in Germany. German civilians and members of the Wehrmacht 
also had separate rationing systems from the local populations. 
Moreover, there were frequent shortages of certain foods; for instance, 
since the beginning of 1943 a serious shortage of milk and butter was 
reported in all three States. The Germans carried off not only the bulk 
of the agricultural produce, but also virtually all stocks of textiles and 
leather goods, and other commodities difficult to obtain were soap, 
tobacco, oil, petrol and fuel of all kinds, fodder, and industrial con- 
sumers’ goods. The farmers were required to surrender to the central 
receiving organizations their entire crops or yields of dairy produce, 
apart from the satisfaction of the barest needs of their household and 
their wage payments in kind. To prevent a consequent falling off in 
output each farmer was allocated a minimum quota below which he 
might not fall, and increasingly heavy penalties were imposed for 
offences against these regulations. 

A serious fuel shortage has prevailed in the three States, particularly 
in Estonia, throughout the German occupation, despite emergency 
measures taken to deal with it. Shortage of houses also constituted 
a grave problem. The destruction of buildings during the Russo-Ger- 
man fighting of 1941 and the lack of reconstruction owing to scarcity of 
labour and materials rendered the problem acute in the large towns, 
particularly in Kaunas, and measures were taken to evacuate all 
persons who had come to live there since July, 1941 and who were not 
regularly employed. 

(he demands of German war economy soon caused an acute labour 
shortage in all three States, particularly in agriculture, forestry, and 
skilled industrial work. Not only had the German campaign for 
intensified food production involved a considerable increase in the 
agricultural acreage, but the population had been depleted through 
losses in the war and also through a steady drain of man-power re- 
cruited for labour in Germany and for military service. Moreover, 
shortage of fuel, of agricultural machinery, and of animal traction 
aggravated the problem. The native administrations were given the 
unpleasant task of maintaining and stimulating labour supplies, and 
during 1942 various steps were taken to call up certain categories of 
urban residents between 16 and 55 for agricultural work. All married 
women without children, all school-children, undergraduates, and all 
persons who had moved to towns within the previous five years and 
could be replaced at their work were called up for agricultural work. In 
Lithuania there was not such a serious labour shortage as in the other 
two States, and it was solved to a large extent by the resettlement of a 
large majority of the Germans repatriated in 1939, mainly small peasants 
and agricultural labourers. 

On Dec. 21, 1942 Lohse issued three decrees regulating conditions of 
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work for native labour, whereby the working week was extended from 
48 to 54 hours, all workers were to be paid by piece-work, and women 
performing heavy or difficult work were to receive the same pay as men, 
Wages, however, proved inadequate in view of the constantly rising 
prices, particularly of agricultural products, which had been fixed by 
the Russians at the lowest possible level. The black market flourished, 
and there were acute shortages of goods. Native “‘self-help’’ organiz- 
ations for relief and welfare work were co-ordinated by the German 
authorities immediately on their occupation, but the flourishing 
economy of the Baltic States, which had depended to a large extent on 
imports for maintaining their standard of living, was sunk beneath the 
artificial economy of the German occupiers. 

Education also suffered badly in ali three States at the hands of the 
Germans, mainly on account of a shortage of teachers, many of whom 
were deported or killed, and a scarcity of school buildings, which were 
destroyed or occupied by the German troops. Moreover, the Germans 
adopted a completely utilitarian policy with regard to education; 
Rosenberg announced that vocational training was largely to replace 
the academic ideals of “the crumbling liberalistic and Jewish world”, 
and his reforms tended towards an authoritarian control of education, 
to meet the demands of the labour market. Native youth and sports 
movements were founded in Estonia and Latvia in the summer of 1942 
based on the German principle, and the claims of labour service inter- 
fered with more advanced studies. 

German propaganda made much of the religious toleration allowed 
in the Ostland, but all religious bodies were officially controlled by a 
Reich Decree of June 19, 1942. Church property confiscated during 
the Soviet occupation was not restored. There was no evidence of 
clashes between the German authorities and the Church, but German 
attempts to win the support of the Church, particularly of the Roman 
Catholics in Lithuania, do not appear to have met with much success. 

With regard to the administration of law and justice the Germans 
were faced with the need to provide a judicial system to cover the large 
number of German officials and settlers in the Ostland, and also to 
suppress widespread native opposition to the German authorities and 
to economic exploitation. Such tasks were obviously beyond the 
capacity or inclination of such native Courts as survived the initial 
stage of occupation, and yet the total abolition of these Courts would 
have imposed too great a strain on the German judicial machine and its 
personnel. The policy was therefore adopted that all criminal cases and 
all civil suits involving a Reich German or Volksdeutsche must be judged 
by a German judge according to German law, as also all offences against 
the military or civil occupying authorities. The native Courts were 
retained to deal with all civil suits between non-Germans. Soviet law, 
which had operated in the States for nearly a year, was abrogated, and 
the native laws in force up to the time of the Soviet Occupation were 
declared valid in so far as they did not run counter to German adminis- 
trative control. Native criminal law had to be brought into line with 
National-Socialist legal principles, capital punishment was introduced, 
and a scale of penalties was prescribed for a number of specific offences 
which had hitherto been reserved for the Special Courts. 

As the Russian advance drew nearer to the Eastern occupied tert'- 
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tories the Germans redoubled their attempts to wring the last ounce out 

he native agriculture and industry and at the same time to rally the 
support of the native populations. But unrest had been growing in the 
three States ever since their first awakening from the dream of liber- 
ation at German hands, and during 1942 bands of pro-Russian parti- 
sans had been ranging the countryside attacking the Germans and 
sabotaging communications and industries. German methods of repres- 
sion followed the usual procedure; a curfew was imposed in Estonia as 
early as May, 1942, surveillance squads were instituted in all factories 
and workshops, and punitive expeditions were carried out in many dis- 
tricts. The number of partisan adherents increased, however, as many 
young men fled to them to escape military or labour conscription. By 
the middle of 1943 Russian air raids were adding to the factors causing 
unrest; raids previously had been few and far between, but from the 
summer of 1943 there was frequent and effective Russian bombing of 
Tallinn, Narva, Paldiski, and other ports. A.R.P. services were ordered 
by a decree of April, 1943 under the control of the local Luftwaffe 
officials. 

On the whole, German efforts to recruit for the Baltic $.S. Legions 
were a complete failure, except in the case of Estonia where, it was 
reported in the German Baltic press, some 20,000 volunteers had joined 
the Legion by the middle of May, 1943. Many Estonians fled to the 
partisans to escape conscription, however, as did most of the ex-officers 
and reserve officers of the former Latvian Army. Lithuanian engineer 
battalions were formed as an alternative to the ordinary military service, 
but the attempt to form a Lithuanian Legion broke down completely 
and ended in mass arrests. In the late autumn of 1943 military con- 
scription was introduced in Estonia and Latvia, and the 1924 and 1925 
classes in Estonia and the 1915-24 classes in Latvia were called up. 
The results of this were more satisfactory from the German point of 
view than those of the ostensibly “voluntary”’ recruitment, and on Jan. 
31, 1944 a general mobilization was proclaimed by Dr. Mae, head of the 
Estonian ‘‘Self-Administration’’. All men of the 1904-23 classes were 
to be conscribed, while all males between 17 and 60 who were not thus 
mobilized were to be liable for service in a Selbstschutz or Home Guard. 

he general response to this call-up was apparently satisfactory, even 
when allowance has been made for the exaggerations of German propa- 
ganda, and many Estonians no doubt responded, not in a desire to co- 
operate with the Germans, but in a national urge to protect their 
country from another invasion. The underground organizations did not 
appear to give the people any definite lead in opposition to this mobiliz- 
ation, probably because they realized that only by collaboration with 
the Germans could the native populations acquire any arms. 

This order for mobilization of the native population in Estonia was a 
new departure in German policy; the serious need for assistance in man- 
power could alone explain the decision of the occupying authorities to 
arm the peoples under their control. The Germans probably trusted to 
the effectiveness of their own anti-Russian propaganda and to the 
Baltic States’ desire for independence to make sure that the arming 
of the native peoples would not be the signal for them to rise against 
their German conquerors. Anti-German feeling found, on the whole, its 
most active expression in Lithuania. In Sept., 1943 General Kubiliunas 
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warned the population that those who failed to give information con. 
cerning persons engaged in sabotage would be liable to deportation and 
the destruction of their homes, and on Oct. 13, the village of Myliunai 
was razed to the ground by the Germans in reprisal for acts of sabotage, 
and, among other things, for signalling directions to Russian aircraft 
who were supplying local partisans with arms. Also in Sept., 1943 
Kubiliunas signed an order for the immediate organization of voluntary 
local self-defence detachments to protect the lives and property of in- 
habitants threatened by “Bolshevik elements’’ in the country and to 
combat Soviet partisans and any parachutists who might land in 
Lithuania. This organization represented a revolution in German policy 
which had hitherto refused to allow the formation of a native militia for 
service only in Lithuania; it indicated the strength of Lithuanian re- 
sistance to all attempts to mobilize the people for service on the 
Eastern front, and also the growing fears of the Germans in face of the 
Russian advance. 

Hatred of German rule had been growing for some time throughout 
the Baltic territories. The chief causes of discontent had always been 
the imposition of forced labour on large sections of the people, and also 
the wholesale requisitioning of all farm produce for the German Army 
Though the States had been forced to surrender their whole economy to 
German exploitation and were being urged into military collaboration 
with the Germans, there had been no sign of any reciprocal concession 
of national independence on the part of the Germans. Even when they 
were trying to rally the utmost support from the local people, they never 
committed themselves further than to declare that the future status 
of the Baltic territories and their relations with the Reich could not be 
determined until the Russian danger had been removed. With war 
once more sweeping over the States the hopes of national independenc: 
receded even further. 

On Feb. 2, 1944 the Russians crossed the old Russo-Estonian 
frontier in the extreme north, and their advance into Estonia was the 
signal for a rush of refugees, with the consequent turmoil in internal 
affairs. The towns along the eastern frontiers of Latvia and Estonia 
were evacuated during January and early February, but the plans 
made rapidly deteriorated into a disorganized flight, with all th 
accompanying problems of transport and accommodation for the 
refugees. Preparations were made in the spring for the reception in 
East Prussia of 14 million refugees from the Baltic States and East 
Poland, and many German civilians left the main Baltic towns. Later 
on, the German armies, when retreating, adopted a “‘scorched earth’ 
policy throughout the Baltic territories, and drove before them larg 
numbers of the local inhabitants, together with their cattle. By the 
end of September all the mainland of Estonia had been cleared 0! 
German troops. 

C. M. C. 
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THE DEVELOPMENTS IN GREECE 
A Day-to-day Summary 


Dec. 5.—Gen. Scobie’s H.Q. reported sporadic fighting between the 
police and gendarmerie and Left-wing parties in Athens; also fighting 
between Right- and Left-wing elements. British troops intervened on a 
number of occasions and in a few cases had to take action to prevent 
bloodshed. At one place tanks fired a few rounds into houses held by 
Left-wing elements which were attacking the civil prison, where a 
number of alleged collaborationists were being held. British troops 
guarding the prison in conjunction with the gendarmerie suffered 
casualties. Left-wing elements had abducted a number of Greek army 
and naval officers and civilians. 

Unofficial reports stated that troops of the Mountain Brigade arrived 
in Athens, and led to a renewal of firing in many parts of the city. 
Much of the fighting was between E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. forces, but 
when British troops entered the H.Q. of the E.D.E.S. members of the 
E.L.A.S., who were attacking it, withdrew. British troops also re- 

cupied all but 2 of the police stations in the Piraeus which had been 
held by the E.L.A.S. the previous day. 

It was learnt that in a broadcast on Dec. 3 (which was not heard 
owing to the cutting off of the electric current) M. Papandreou 
announced that the Government had agreed that a force of E.L.A.S. 
equal in strength to the combined Mountain Brigade, Sacred Battalion, 
and E.D.E.S. would be maintained after the demobilization of the 


} remaining guerrillas. 


M. Sophoulis, the veteran Liberal leader, told the press that on Dec. 
4he had been asked by the Prime Minister to form a new Cabinet, and 
that the Left and extreme Left, as well as other parties, had agreed to 
serve under him. But the British Ambassador and Gen. Scobie had 
both told him that in the view of the British Government any change 
it present in the Greek Government was impossible, and the General 
had asked him to support M. Papandreou. 

He had replied that if he did so he would be “supporting a dictator- 
ship’, which he found it impossible to do. 

Mr. Churchill, in a statement in Parliament on Dec. 5 on the 
Athens disturbances said E.A.M. had announced their intention of 
holding a demonstration on Dec. 3. The Government at first authorized 
this, but withdrew their permission when E.A.M. called for a general 
strike to begin on Dec. 2. The strike in fact came into force early on 
Dec. 3. Later that morning the E.A.M. demonstration moved to the 
principal square of Athens, in spite of the Government ban. “On the 
evidence so far available’, he said, “I am not prepared to say who 
started the firing which then took place. The police suffered one fatal 
casualty and had 3 men wounded. The latest authentic reports give 
the demonstrators’ casualties as 11 killed and 60 wounded . . . there was 
no further shooting and by 4.30 the crowd had dispersed and tran- 
quillity was restored.” 

Greece was faced with the most desperate economic problems, apart 
from the civil war, and ‘“‘we and our American allies are doing our 
utmost to give assistance, and our troops are acting to prevent blood- 

shed. Sometimes it is necessary to use force for this. The main burden 
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falls on us and the responsibility is within our sphere. That is the milj- 
tary sphere agreed upon with our principal allies’. 

If Greek life and economy were to be rebuilt internal stability must 
be maintained, and pending a general election the authority of the 
constitutional Government must be accepted and enforced throughout 
the country. No Government could have a sure foundation so long as 
there were private armies owing allegiance to a group, a party, or an 
ideology. 

The Left-wing and Communist Ministers had just resigned rather 
than implement measures, to which they had already agreed, for the 
replacement of the E.A.M. police and guerrillas by regular national 
services. In addition the E.A.M. called a general strike. 

Britain’s position was extremely clear. It was a matter for the Greek 
people alone whether they had a Monarchy or a Republic, a Govern- 
ment of Right or of Left. But until they were in a position to decide 
“‘we shall not hesitate’, Mr. Churchill said, ‘‘to use the considerable 
British army now in Greece, and being reinforced, to see that law and 
order are maintained. It is our belief that in this course H.M. Govern- 
ment have the support of an overwhelming majority of the Greek 
people”. They wished to help Greece in every possible way, but 
could not do so if the tommy-guns provided for use against the Ger 
mans were now used in an attempt to impose a Communist dictatorship 
without the people being able to express their wishes. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Churchill said they certainly took a great 
responsibility in intervening. It would be very much easier to sail 
away and allow everything to degenerate, as it would, into anarchy ora 
Communist dictatorship, very quickly. But they did not feel, having 
gone so far, that they ought to look back or take their hands from th 
plough. They would certainly not be able to do so. They would cer- 

tainly take care that the Greek Government was not used to fasten 
any rule of a faction upon the Greek people. That Government 3 
days ago represented all parties, but the Communists and the E.A.M. 
suddenly left on the eve of a quite evident attempt to overthrow the 
settled Government. 

Dec. 6.—Gen. Scobie’s H.Q. stated that before dawn E.L.A.S. troops 
began to advance into the Government quarters in Athens, which were 
guarded by British troops. Fighting ensued there and also near the 
Acropolis, where British troops going to relieve a detachment protecting 
the area were fired on. Armoured cars and tanks then went to the 
scene of the action. In local actions elsewhere there were fatal British 
casualties. Greek regular forces were clearing E.L.A.S. troops from 
certain quarters of the city. 

At Kalamata 600 dock workers returned to work in spite of the 
declared strike, and weapons which had been seized by the &.L.A 
were returned to the British authorities in the port. 

There was definite evidence that a number of ex-German soldiers 
were being employed in the E.L.A.S. ranks. 

Unofficial reports stated that British forces captured the E.A.M 
H.Q. in Korai St. and the K.K.E. (Communist Party) H.Q. in Constitu- 
tion Square. E.L.A.S. troops captured the police station at Plaka 
and attacked British forces nearby. Fighting continued in the Acropolis 
area. 
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THE DEVELOPMENTS IN GREECE 


Right-wing elements, including the “‘X’”’ group (accused by the Left 
eing collaborators with the Germans), were reported to be looting 


il 


nd, in the guise of helping the British, paying off old scores. The police 


i 


ontinued to fire on people in the streets from time to time apparently 
juite irresponsibly. 

"Ships lying in harbour with relief stores moved out to sea owing to 
ittempts by E.L.A.S. to seize them. Military Liaison started soup 
kitchens for the population, who had been unable to buy food for 4 
days 

The E.A.M. announced that they had seized power in Macedonia, 
declaring that M. Papandreou’s Government had forfeited its rights. 
fhey seized several public offices in Salonika and ordered the dissolu- 
tion of the National Guard. 

Dec. 7—British troops made progress in systematically clearing the 

ntre of Athens. In the Eleusis area a general commanding 4,000 
E.A.M. was reported to have refused to bring in his men to fight in 
\theus, and leaflets dropped on Gen. Sarafis’s H.Q. in Lamia were 
stated to be having much effect. 

An important German officer was captured with the E.L.A.S., with 
whom a number of Germans and Italians were known to be serving. 

Gen. Scobie’s H.Q. reported progress in most areas in Athens 
wainst stiff resistance, but in the outskirts and at the Piraeus rebels 
had taken up entrenched positions and.mortared the barracks area 
held by Greek regulars. Marines were landed the previous day to help 
clear snipers from the area round the Navy House in the Piraeus. A 
few Bulgarians and Italians were captured. 

Relief activities in Athens were almost entirely suspended, and the 
bakeries ceased to issue the bread ration. 

M. Papandreou told the press that the less extreme members of 
E.A.M. resigned from office with the greatest reluctance and were 
most definitely unwilling to destroy national unity. His Government 
were in no way to blame for the turn events had taken—all the evidence 
showed that the extreme Left planned a coup d’état—and his own 
relations with the E.A.M. Ministers had been excellent. 

Other reports indicated that Gen. Sarafis had been ready to sign 
the order for disbanding the E.L.A.S., but was afraid to do so; also 
that the main body of E.L.A.S. were quite ready to stop fighting, but 
their leaders were afraid of the men who were directing it—most of 
them politicians, not soldiers. 

Gen. Scobie stated in an interview that he had given orders that 

members of ‘“X’’ bands were to be disarmed and arrested, adding “‘the 
extreme right are as bad as the extreme left. They have tried to use 
British soldiers as cover to pay off old scores...I believe this civil 
war is being ordered by a mere handful of extremists. I am sure the 
vast majority of the E.L.A.S. troops would be glad of a reason to end 
It now’. 
The E.L.A.S. central committee issued a statement addressed to 
Gen. Scobie declaring that M. Papandreou did not punish traitors, 
maintained quislings in Government service, and allowed the existence 
of large armed forces organized by the enemy. 

M. Papandreou, in a detailed prepared statement said they were 
defending liberty against violence, and accused the Left-wing of 
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attempting a coup d'état. His main points were: E.L.A.S. had becom 
an independent army within the State. The Cabinet had agreed tha 
the disbandment of the guerrillas would take place, and that public 
security in the future would be applied by the National Guard, whic) 
was to be formed by national agreement. At that point came the 
rupture. 

After the liberation of the country there was no more reason for the 
existence of the guerrillas. The keeping of armed forces by one party 
was not democracy—it was Fascism. 

The resignation of the Ministers of the extreme left was the starting 
point of an organized coup d’état against the State, and there was full 
proof of this. On Dec. 3 evening the central committee of the E.A.M 
was re-established, and their decisions published in the Communist 
organ Rizopastis. These were that a popular demonstration should be 
held in Constitution Square in defiance of the Government’s orders 
and that a general strike should be organized for Dec. 4; also that 
E.L.A.S. should no longer give allegiance to the Government and to 
Gen. Scobie, but should become an independent army. Zevgos declared 
in Rizopastis that ‘“‘now the task lies with the powder-covered warrior 
of E.L.A.S., who are being asked to surrender the weapons they have 
honoured in battle”. 

In the provinces E.L.A.S. started breaking up the National Guard 
constituted under common agreement. The Government forbade the 
demonstration on Dec. 3 because they understood that it was the 
beginning of a revolution. Developments proved they were right, 
because it took place in defiance of orders, the demonstrators were 
armed, they threw a hand-grenade in the doorway of his house, and in 
Constitution Square they attacked the police and disarmed them. 

Dec. 4 and 5 were days of continual revolutionary activity. The 
demonstrators were killing and abducting policemen and civilians, 
and there was a danger of their occupying the whole city. 

To face this coup d’état British forces were helping them, but this 
was not intervention. It was not only a friendly service to them, but 
duty also, because the situation was a result of the war and of the 
assistance the Allies gave to the guerrillas. 

He also recalled that the collaboration of the parties in the Govern 
ment was based on the Lebanon Charter and the Government declar2- 
tion of Oct. 18. 

He had been given an assurance of complete solidarity by all his 
Ministers, and the result of his conversations with M. Sophoulis was 
that the Liberal Ministers remained in the Cabinet. 

The Greek National Radio reported that when the enrolment of the 
National Guard began, E.A.M. proposed that some units of the guer- 
rilla forces should be preserved, and that E.L.A.S. units should equal 
in numbers those of the combined strength of the E.D.E.S., the Moun 
tain Brigade, and the Sacred Battalion. M. Papandreou had acc: -pted 
this proposal, and, after some difficulty, obtained the approval of tht 
Right-wing parties, in the interests of national unity. But when the 
plan was brought before the Cabinet for signature an E.A.M. Ministe! 
proposed a different one, demanding the dissolution of the Mountail 
Brigade and the Sacred Battalion. 

Proposals for sending most of the armed units to the frontiers wer 
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rejected by the extreme Left, and members of the E.L.A.S. National 
Militia refused to hand over their arms to the National Guard. The 
Government accordingly issued strict orders for the surrender of arms, 
but 6 of the E.A.M. Ministers resigned rather than sign these orders, 
and E.A.M. demonstrations were arranged. 

Dec. 8—Gen. Scobie’s H.Q. reported that rebels continued to 
concentrate on the capital, and showed no signs of slackening in their 
resistance. Over 900 officers and men had been captured and handed 
over to the Greek authorities. Ninety were in civilian clothes, and a 
number of women had also been captured. They were disarmed and 
then released. 

Unprovoked attacks on British troops were increasing. R.A.F. 
aircraft dropped leaflets on the outskirts of Athens. Greek aircraft 
took no part in any operations, but continued to harry the Germans in 
Crete 

It was announced that the military command had begun proceedings 
against the ringleaders of the civil war. 

Casualties to date were stated to include 600 policemen, including 
wounded and missing. British casualties were very light. 

Mr. Eden, speaking in Parliament, emphasized that “our 
purpose is to enable the Greek people to express their own will and 
decision, but we must insist that that expression shall be through the 
ballot-box, and not by the bomb.”’ As to whether the Greek Govern- 
= ment represented the people or had a basis of popular support, how 
could that be ascertained except by the ballot-box? 

The British Government were perfectly conscious that the Greek 
Government in Cairo at one time was not wholly representative, and 
that was why they sought to bring out representatives of the various 
parties. They brought out various persons, including M. Papandreou, 
| and members of E.A.M. and of the Communist Party. As a result, a 
conference was held in the Lebanon in May, they arrived at agreement, 
and a Government was set up. Unfortunately, when the E.A.M. 
leaders got back to Greece they had difficulty with their own followers, 
but after that slight hiatus the ranks were closed again, and eventually, 
in August, the Government was formed, composed of all parties. The 
leaders of the E.A.M. parties had previously assured M. Papandreou 
a the party’s Ministers would continue in office till elections were 
eld 
» All the 24 Ministers were Republicans. M. Papandreou had been in 

exile from the beginning of the Metaxas dictatorship because of his 
opposition to it. When he (Mr. Eden) was in Athens no one said any- 
thing about the police having Fascist tendencies. On Oct. 18 M. 
Papandreou, on his return to Athens, said the Government would 
pursue the policy of trying to reorganize the armed forces on solely 
national and military criteria as was agreed at Lebanon. The Army 
should be at the Government’s order, and it would be the rule and 
practice that it could belong neither to the parties nor to private 
individuals. 

Communists he saw in Athens told him (Mr. Eden) that they were 
completely loyal to M. Papandreou, and the difficulties which caused 
the rift occurred later. It had been agreed by the whole Cabinet that 
demobilization should take place in two stages. On Dec. 1 the E.A.M. 
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police were to be replaced by a national guard. On Dec. 10 the guer. 
rillas were to be demobilized and replaced by a national army, thre fae ‘ 
more classes being called up. The British Government were going t; subu 
supply 40,000 uniforms. ; Di 

On Nov. 30 an agreement for the demobilization of the guerrilla Hig °°*™ 
was drawn up by the E.A.M. Ministers themselves. In this they they 
provided that the Mountain Brigade and the Sacred Battalion wer fe” | 
not to be demobilized, and that E.L.A.S. was to retain the brigade of also 
guerrillas, and E.D.E.S. were to be given some small force. At the the | 
last moment the E.A.M. Ministers changed their attitude and insisted he h 
on the disbanding of Greek regular units, and with that the other 
Ministers refused to agree. They were willing that the E.A.M. briga¢ 
should remain; they were not prepared to see the disbandment of this 
one regular force which many wished would go again into action against 
the Germans. It was on that issue that the split came, and not becaus 
of any advice or instruction from the British Government. 

It was, therefore, not true to say that agreement was ever reached 
about demobilization. As a result of the failure the E.A.M. police 
refused to hand in their arms, and M. Papandreou circulated a decree 
enforcing the Government’s decision. The E.A.M. Ministers refused t 
sign it and resigned. It was after this that Gen. Scobie issued his 
broadcast. 

Before Greece was liberated the leaders of the two resistance armies 
were brought together, and an agreement was reached with them and 
with the Greek Government that all Greek forces, including all guer- 
rillas, should serve under the direct command of Gen. Scobie, and 
these actions of the E.A.M. Ministers and of the E.L.A.S. commanders 
were a breach of the agreement between the military commanders 
apart from the political side altogether. 

As for M. Sophoulis there had never been the slightest chance that 
he could have formed a Government including all the parties. He had “ih 
frequently criticized M. Papandreou for making too many concessions BR 
to E.A.M. and E.L.A:S. 1 

If asked why Britain went into Greece at all he-would reply that th 
country was without produce, and Germany had done all in her power 
to destroy it. The people would have starved, and for that reason 
they thought they ought to intervene. Order must be restored, an¢ ne 
then free elections would be held, and they wished to help in holding 
them and invited their allies to help them in doing that. He believe’ BR + 
the great mass of the people were not interested in E.A.M., E.L.As 
or E.D.E.S.; they were much more interested in getting something t ee 
eat, and their life restored again. T 

(See also the second part of Mr. Churchill’s statement of Dec. 5. B® +). 
page 1109.) Lee 

Dec. 9.—Gen. Sarafis assured Gen. Scobie that he was still ander his ton 
command and would obey his orders. He then went to Eleusis for 4 T 
conference with his staff officers in an attempt to reach a peat B® ;.,, 
settlement. vert 

Some 10,000 E.L.A.S. troops on the outskirts of Athens began t con 
move, contrary to Gen. Scobie’s orders, and were attacked by R.A! ome 
aircraft. larg 

Gen. Scobie’s H.Q. reported increased activity by the rebels, including ™. 
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the demolition of an important bridge in the Piraeus. In the eastern 
suburbs Greek regular troops repulsed rebel attacks. 

Dec. 10.—M. Papandreou, in a statement, said “‘the civil war will 
cease at the moment when the leaders of the extreme Left declare that 
they are ready to keep their word in regard to the common programme 
for the disbandment and disarmament of the partisan forces’. He 
also declared that all Rightist guerrilla groups had been disarmed with 
the help of the British Command, and that, throughout the fighting, 
he had kept the men of the old anti-Communist “‘security battalions’’ 
in internment camps. 

It was not a political question; what caused the trouble was the 
insistence of one party to maintain its private army. He had done 
“incredible things’, he said, and made concession after concession, but 
there was one he could not make, because if Greece was to be a State 
the Army must belong to the State. 

If the extreme Leftists believed the majority were on their side they 
would not have risen, but would have agreed to disarming and remained 


= in office till a free election could be held. 


He also said that when Mr. Eden was in Athens he was told by the 
Communist leaders that it was only M. Papandreou who inspired 
confidence in them as president of a national Government. 

Gen. Scobie’s H.Q. reported considerable progress in clearing the 
eastern suburbs. The rebels were more active in the Piraeus area. In 
central Athens rebel attacks on the gendarmerie barracks were repulsed 
by regular Greek units, supported by tanks. An R.A.F. communiqué 
announced the opening of an air offensive against the rebels. E.L.A.S. 
concentrations in the foothills a few miles east of Athens were bombed 
and fired on by Spitfires, which were also patrolling the Kephissia 


& road north of Athens. 


At Salonika the E.L.A.S. general was reported to have overruled the 
orders of his political commissar and got men back to work on the 
unloading and distribution of supplies. In Athens the strike continued. 

Unofficial reports on the political situation indicated that one of the 
chief reasons why E.A.M. refused to allow its police and gendarmerie 
to be disbanded was its distrust of the civil police, many of whom had 
been collaborators with the Germans. The Government had taken no 
steps to purge this force or any other service, despite the presence in 
the Cabinet of 7 E.A.M. Ministers. 

There were also indications of differences between E.A.M. and K.K.E., 
and E.A.M. ex-Ministers were stated to be hiding owing to fear of 
arrest 

The central committee of E.L.A.S. issued a proclamation declaring 
that the battle had been forced on them by M. Papandreou and by Mr. 
Leeper and Gen. Scobie. The British should remain neutral, and would 
then be in no danger. 

These leaders were reported to be terrorizing members of their party 
into carrying on the fight, though the bulk of the E.L.A.S. army was 
very reluctant to take part. They had also wrung concession after 
concession from M. Papandreou and then, when he refused any more, 
smashed national unity. They were able to obtain much support owing 
largely to distrust of the Government for its failure to carry out the 
ouse-cleaning the people desired. 
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M. Svolos told a British press representative that to end hostilities 
they must start by finding a new Government of national unity, under a 
new leader, in which K.K.E. and all Left-wing parties must collaborate. 
The military question must be handed over for solution to a military 
personality with a democratic outlook. : 

All traces of past dictatorships must disappear. After so much 
bloodshed the masses called for a guarantee of security. The new 
Government must act on its own initiative and responsibility to solve 
the country’s internal problems and it must have entire freedom of 
action. 

Dec. 11.—Some 25,000 E.L.A.S. troops were reported to be massed in 
and around Athens, and British reinforcements were stated to be on 
their way there. The rebels had attacked during the night to regain 
points lost in the market district. They also made many attacks on a 
British-held building belonging to the University College. 

The Mountain Brigade, with British assistance, made progress in 
wooded foothills north-east of the city, capturing rebel strongpoints, 

E.L.A.S. were also reported to be drafting forces towards the areas 
held by the E.D.E.S. in the Epirus. 

Distribution of flour to bakeries was resumed, after E.L.A.S. had 
promised not to interfere. 

F.-M. Alexander and Mr. Harold Macmillan arrived in Athens. 

Dec. 12.—British H.Q. reported no slackening of rebel resistance. In 
Athens there was extensive infiltration into the area cleared during the 
previous few days and snipers, often in civilian clothes, were picketing 
all roads out of the city. Reinforcements were landed. 

Gen. Scobie received M. Porphyrogennis, the Communist ex-Minister 
of Labour, who came, at his own request, as an emissary of E.A.M. to 
ask whether agreement was possible. Gen. Scobie gave him the British 
terms, making the following clear: 

(1) E.L.A.S. forces must carry out his orders as troops placed under 
his command by the Caserta agreement. These orders were, and 
remained, to evacuate Attica. 

(2) Orders must be issued to all E.L.A.S. supporters in Athens and 
the Piraeus to cease resistance and hand in their arms. Specific orders 
would be issued as to this. The number of supporters was well known, 
and unless the surrender of arms was on a satisfactory scale, it would 
not be considered that this condition had been fulfilled. 

(3) As soon as these requirements had been fulfilled Gen. Scobie 
undertook to inform Field-Marshal Alexander, who would initiate the 
necessary steps to put an end to the present turmoil in Greece and 
restore to all Greeks, whatever their opinions, peace and full enjoyment 
of their democratic liberties, the first step to which must be the dis- 
bandment of all private armies. 

(At Caserta in September, Gens. Sarafis and Zervas declared “their 
full acceptance of the orders of the Greek Government and of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, under whose orders the Greek Govern- 

ment has placed all Greek forces operating in Greece’’.) 

Unofficial reports estimated the strength of the E.L.A.S. forces at 
70,000 or more throughout Greece. 

Dec. 13.—British H.Q. reported the launching of two determined 
attacks by the rebels against a Greek brigade in the eastern sector and 
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British troops near the city centre. Both were held. Further reinforce- 
ments arrived. The R.A.F. supported the ground troops. Tension 
continued in the Salonika and Patras areas, and there was considerable 
movement of guerrillas throughout the country. 

Unofficial reports stated that rebels broke into a British barracks, 
but were captured after fighting. E.L.A.S. brought up heavier guns 
and shelled the city centre, especially the British H.Q. in the night. 
In general, the rebels were increasingly on the offensive. 

Prof. Svolos, former Finance Minister and a member of -E.A.M., 
was reported to have written to the Secretary-General of the Communist 
Party recommending the acceptance of the British terms. 

The Government were understood to have protested to the Allied 
Armistice Commission in Sofia about an alleged supply of arms by 
Bulgars to E.L.A.S. troops in Macedonia. 

Gen. Plastiras, the former Liberal Premier who had been in exile in 
France since 1933, arrived in Athens in response to a request by M. 
Papandreou: 

An E.A.M. radio service calling itself ‘““Free Greece’ was reported 
to be broadcasting anti-British atrocity stories. 

Dec. 14.—M. Sophoulis, in a statement as reported by Cairo radio, 
said “every Greek knows that the E.A.M. would have revolted even if 
the Government had accepted all its demands ... At the beginning of 
the German occupation E.A.M. was a national organization, including 
a large proportion of democrats who made the mistake of appealing 
to all elements so as to increase their ranks. Immediately, realizing 
that they had been supplanted by intransigent elements who were 
incited by the Bulgarians, the democrats withdrew. Until the eve of 
the uprising, that is, until the funerals (of the demonstrators killed on 
Dec. 3) E.A.M. had never concealed its sympathies for the Com- 
munists. To-day it is trying to present itself to the outside world as a 
democratic organization, claiming that it has the support of the police, 
the Air Force, and the Navy. But it dare not put these claims before 
the Greek people... .” 

The official paper, Ellas, declared that the Communist leaders were 
preparing, as usual, to escape far from Athens to save themselves, and 
were abandoning to their fate their collaborators and credulous victims. 

The E.A.M. Committee released their communiqué of Dec. 12 to 
Gen. Scobie, in which they charged him with using tanks, artillery, and 
aircraft to strafe houses, causing the death of women and children. 
The German barbarian conquerors had never used such means, it said, 
and it was necessary to use military methods and “to prohibit any 
movement of your fighting forces throughout the country’”’. 

British H.Q. reported more progress in the Piraeus despite local rebel 
attacks. In attacks on the centre of Athens the previous day the 
rebels wore captured uniforms of troops of the Mountain Brigade. All 
eg were ordered to stay indoors in central Athens except from 

to 2. 

The rebels resumed the shelling of the centre of Athens. The police 
were reported to be making many arrests, and imprisoning people for 
no other reason than that they were suspected of Left tendencies, while 
E.L.A.S. were seizing many hostages taken indiscriminately from 
Right-wing supporters. 
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Food distribution and relief operations of all kinds were at a stand. 
still, largely owing to attacks on lorries by E.L.A.S. snipers. Appeals 
were made to them to respect the Red Cross and allow distribution of 
supplies. 

Strong infantry reinforcements and hundreds of tons of supplies 
arrived by R.A.F. ’planes from Italy. 

The E.A.M.-controlled Athens radio announced the capture of the 
aerodromes at Tatoi and Eleusis. 

Dec. 15.—British H.Q. reported that insurgents made an unpro- 
voked attack on Indian troops north of Patras. In Athens fighting 
continued, and in the Piraeus an attack was made at the western end 
of Phaleron Bay. It was repulsed. Guerrilla activity continued in the 
Salonika area. E.L.A.S. forces in Athens observed a truce for the 
passage of Red Cross and U.N.R.R.A. vehicles distributing supplies to 
hospitals and feeding centres. 

It was announced that Mr. Macmillan had seen M. Sophoulis. 

Unofficial reports stated that both the Government and E.A.M 
were circulating atrocity stories and abuse of each other, and E.A.M 
in broadcasts accused the British of murdering all the prisoners they 
took. 

Dec. 16.—Gen. Scobie received the reply of E.A.M. to his terms. It 
accepted them on the following conditions: the formation of a Govern- 
ment of national unity; the temporary withdrawal from Athens and 
the Piraeus of the Mountain Brigade and the Sacred Battalion; dis- 
armament of the gendarmerie; and abstention of the British forces 
from intervention in Greek internal affairs, and especially in the forma- 
tion of a new Government. 

Gen. Scobie replied that he must continue to insist on the fulfilment 
of the condition that all E.L.A.S. supporters in the Athens area should 
cease resistance and hand in their arms. The Sacred Battalion was not 
in the Attica area, and the former Security Battalions had all been 
disarmed, while none of the officers or men held as State prisoners had 
been released. 

Further, the British forces had scrupulously adhered to the Caserta 
Agreement (of Sept. 26, under which Gen. Sarafis and Gen. Zervas 
accepted the orders of the Government and of the Supreme Allied 
Commander). He assured them that as soon as E.L.A.S. ceased 
resistance he would report to Field-Marshal Alexander, but “‘one of the 
first steps that will be necessary... will be the disbandment of all 
irregular forces of whatever political creed; with a view to the re 
constitution of regular national forces’. 

He was prepared to order the Mountain Brigade to return to barracks 
on condition that his two requirements were fully carried out. 

The text was published of a telegram of Dec. 8 to Gen. Scobie from 
Gen. Sarafis, who said that from the start of the patriot resistance he 
had attempted to unite the guerrillas to help the Allies more effectively 
and to avoid civil war. Unfortunately the British Military Mission 

favoured the creation of independent forces, particularly those hostile 
to E.L.A.S., and this accounted for repeated clashes between the 
various guerrillas. He also accused the Government of taking no action 
against collaborators, ‘‘quite possibly because some members of the 
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Government had collaborated during the German occupation in the 
creation of security battalions...the Government attempted to 
officer these battalions with known Fascists. It also insisted that the 
Sa eats Battalion and the Mountain Brigade—both well known for 
th ir Fascist views—should be retained as units of the regular army. 
This led eventually to the resignation of the E.A.M. Ministers. The 
Government has ceased to represent national unity. Police attacked 
demonstrators without reason ... The struggle now going on is not a 

ruggle of anarchists, but of free people fighting for their freedom”’ 

Gen. Sarafis also declared that the Government had been appointed 
by a King who should himself be tried for his actions, and alleged that 
Gen. Scobie was trying to “conquer and occupy Greece” and was 
“taking the place of the Germans” 

Gen. Scobie pointed out to the press that the disarming of civilians 
had been adhered to irrespective of their parties, including the Royal- 
ists, and that the former security battalion personnel were still in 

ustody as prisoners of the State. National Guard battalions had been 

called up by age groups and armed in accordance with a decree passed 
by a previous Government. The officers were approved by all the 
Ministers, including those of E.A.M. He also said that his order for 
the evacuation of Attica was agreed to by Gen. Sarafis at Caserta, but 
never implemented by him. 

Unofficial reports stated that Archbishop Damaskinos told the press 
that he had been approached on the subject of a Regency, and had 
replied that he would consent. 

3ritish H.Q. reported no change in the general situation in Athens. 
The R.A.F. silenced an E.L.A.S. radio station north of Athens. Pro- 
gress was made in clearing the Piraeus. 

Gen. Scobie issued the text of the Caserta Agreement. It was signed 
by Gen. Wilson, then Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean, 
Mr. Macmillan, M. Papandreou, Gen. Zervas, and Gen. Sarafis, and 
provided that all guerrilla forces placed themselves under the orders 
of the Greek Government, which, in its turn, placed these forces under 
the orders of Gen. Scobie, who had been nominated G.O.C. Forces in 
Greece. 

The guerrilla leaders declared that they would forbid any attempt by 
units under their command to take the law into their own hands. Such 
iction would be treated as a crime. As regards Athens no action was 
to be taken save under the direct orders of Gen. Scobie. 

lhe security battalions ‘‘are considered as instruments of the enemy. 
Unless they surrender according to the order issued by the G.O.C. 
they will be treated as enemy formations. ’ 

Finally, “‘all guerrilla forces, in order to put an end to past rivalries, 
declare that they will form a national union in order to co-ordinate their 
activities in the best interests of the common struggle”’ 

Operational orders were attached agreeing to frontier boundaries 
between the E.D.E.S. and E.L.A.S. forces and providing for plans to 
harass the German retreat. They made the two guerrilla generals 
responsible to Gen. Scobie for the maintenance of law and order, pre- 
vention of civil war and the killing of Greeks by Greeks, prevention of 
unjustifiable arrest, and assistance in establishing a legal civil authority 
lor the distribution of relief. 
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Dec. 17.—British H.Q. reported further progress in the Piraeus and 
localized fighting in the city sector, with increased sniping the previous 
day. All Empire troops had been successfully evacuated from Krioneri, 
in western Greece. 

In the Salonika area the Socialist Party and the Union of Popular 
Democracy (E.L.D.) broke away from the E.A.M. and the leaders of 
both parties were arrested by E.L.A.S. 

Gen. Plastiras, in an appeal to E.L.A.S. to lay down their arms, said 
Greece dealt the first blow at Fascism and should not be absent when 
the last blow was struck. He urged them to avoid coming into collision 
with the soldiers of the great friendly nation, Great Britain, ‘“‘thanks to 
whom Greece had been freed and for whom the gratitude of the Greek 
people will be eternal’. 

He said the civil war had been “provoked by a rebellion which bands 
of ill-doers and anarchical elements, collaborating with Germans and 
Bulgarians, had long planned, having enrolled by fraud or force a 
number of Greek patriots’. 

The distribution of meals to women and children in the liberated 
parts of the Piraeus was begun. British quarters in Athens confirmed 
reports that several hundred Bulgars had recently crossed the frontier 
into Greece. 

Dec. 18.—Leaflets signed by Gen. Plastiras were dropped all over 
Athens appealing to the people to ‘abandon immediately this fratri- 
cidal rebellion and withdraw to your homes so that the State, with 
undivided attention, may be free to impose order”. He emphasized 
that the war was in its last and hardest phase, and that national duty 
demanded a speedy reorganization of the Army, and concluded, ‘‘my 
continuous struggles for democratic liberties, the straightforwardness 
with which I have always expressed my thoughts, and my inflexible 
insistence on democratic principles give me the right to hope that my 
words will echo in your hearts’. 

British forces began operations to clear the Piraeus road, capturing a 
brewery on its right side which was one of the main E.L.A:S. strong- 
points. Parachute troops relieved a force of police besieged in the 
Makriyanni barracks. E.L.A.S. attacked the R.A.F. H.Q. and the 
Averoff prison, where the quisling Rallis and other collaborators and 
the former dictator, Gen. Pangalos, were housed. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT ON INTERVENTION 
IN LIBERATED COUNTRIES 


On Dec. 8 Mr. Churchill made a statement during a debate on an 
Opposition motion regarding British intervention in Belgium, Italy, 
and Greece. His main points were:—In Belgium at the end of Novem- 
ber there was to be a Putsch to throw out M. Pierlot’s Government, 
which was the only constitutional link with the past and had received 
a vote of confidence by 132 votes to 12 from the Belgian Parliament. 
Demonstrators marched to the Parliament House and lorry loads of 
them came from Mons and other places, heavily armed. Orders were 
sent to stop the lorries on the way and disarm the occupants. Moreover, 
the British military authorities placed light tanks and armoured cars 
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in the side streets near the Parliament House, which the Belgian 
vendarmerie were defending for the Government. 

This action was taken under the orders of Gen. Erskine, the British 
head of the Anglo-American Mission set up to act as a link between 
the Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force and the 
Belgian Government and people. He represented, was directly res- 
jonsible to, and derived his authority from Gen. Eisenhower. 

As to Italy, the British Government had not attempted to put their 
veto on the appointment of Count Sforza. All they would have to say 
about it was that they did not trust the man, nor would they put the 
slightest confidence in any Government of which he was a dominating 
member. Count Sforza had written to Marshal Badoglio on Sept. 23, 
1943 pledging his honour to support him, but as soon as he got back to 
taly he began the long series of intrigues which ended in the Marshal's 
expulsion from office. 

A six-party Government was then formed under Signor Bonomi, 
but none of the parties had the slightest electoral foundation. They 
had now made another contortion and Bonomi had formed another 
Government of 4 of the previous 6 parties. 

As to Greece, when in August it became clear that the position of the 
Germans there would soon be made untenable, he proposed to President 
Roosevelt that they should try to gather forces to enter Greece when 
this was possible, above all, to save Athens from anarchy and starvation. 
Accordingly, at the Quebec Conference, it was proposed that the British 
should prepare a force to occupy Athens and so pave the way for 
beginning relief and for the establishment of law and order and for 
the instalment of the Government, which Britain and the great bulk 
of the United Nations had recognized. Accordingly, on Sept. 14 Gen. 
Wilson was directed by the combined Chiefs of Staff to take the 
necessary action as and when he thought fit. 

All through 1944 they had the usual trouble with Greek Government 
and Greek troops in Egypt. There were mutinies, and repeated resigna- 
tions of Ministers, but out of all this emerged M. Papandreou, who had 
lived all this time in Greece without being in the slightest degree 
subservient to the enemy, and when he came out he restored order to 
the Government. 

In May a meeting was held in the Lebanon between the Government 

and leaders of all the parties and agreement was reached to establish 
a joint Government to take over power when Athens was freed. At 
the same time, in the deepest secrecy, the British expedition was 
prepared, having been duly authorized by the British and U.S. Chiefs 
of Staff. When all was ready Gen. Wilson struck and the enterprise 
succeeded. The Greek Brigade received a great welcome in Athens. 
_ By this time M. Papandreou had gathered 6 E.A.M. representatives 
into his Government, and M. Sophoulis was already complaining that 
too many E.A.M. and Communist representatives were already 
installed in places of power. 

Meanwhile the E.L.A.S. forces were planning a descent on Athens 
as a military and political operation and the seizure of power by armed 
lorce. E.L.A.S. was a mixed body, and were certainly not entirely 
self-seeking in their aims, but during the years of captivity ‘‘the 
Wrong: element” of the E.A.M. had devoted far more attention to 
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beating up and destroying the representatives of the E.D.E.S. (under 
Col. Zervas, a man of the Left by British standards) than to attacking 
the Germans. For the past 2 years E.L.A.S. had devoted themselves 
principally to preparations for seizing power. They even had not 
hesitated, on occasion, to help the Germans to catch and kill the 
supporters of E.D.E.S. 

The German rule was feeble, and took the form of hideous reprisals 
upon the countryside, and it was from this that by a kind of tacit 
agreement the Security Battalions, some of which were a kind of Home 
Guard of the villages against predatory E.L.A.S. bands, came into being. 
Others were formed and acted in a manner contrary to the interests of 
the country. From these depredations there was, however, a fairly 
well organized plan by which E.L.A.S. should march down and seize 
Athens, and establish a reign of terror under the plea that they were 
purging collaborationists. A number of Germans were left behind and 
were fighting in E.L.A.S. ranks. 

Faced by this, the Greek Government tried to arrange for a genera! 
disarmament, to be followed by the creation of a National Guard about 
40,000 strong. This met with a ready response in all districts which 
E.L.A.S. could not dominate, but was not advanced to a point where 
they could effectively resist the organized movement of subversive 
forces. Also, the police were no sure guarantee of stability. 

Soon after relief supplies of many kinds had begun to arrive from 
America and elsewhere events began to move. The E.L.A.S. forces 
began to infiltrate into Athens, and other bodies moved down from 
the northern hills. The 6 E.A.M. Ministers resigned at this timely 
moment. One of them, he believed, was a little slow, but on being told 
by telephone that he would be killed if he did not come out, he made 
haste to follow the general practice. The intention of the E.A.M. who 
now entered the city was to overthrow by violence the constitutional 
Government and to instal themselves, without anything in the nature 
of an election, as the violent expression of the people’s will. 

Mr. Churchill declared emphatically that he repudiated the idea that 
democracy could stand upon a violent seizure of power by unrepresen- 
tative men, or that it could be maintained by terrorism and the killing 
of political opponents. 

Early on Dec. 5 he had informed Gen. Wilson that he was responsible 
for providing sufficient forces on the spot, and very substantial numbers 
of highly trained troops which he had already sent were being rein- 
forced. At the same time he (Mr. Churchill) directed Gen. Scobie to 
assume complete control of Athens and the surrounding district, and to 
drive out and extirpate the E.L.A.S. bands infesting it. He also 
directed their Ambassador to do his utmost to prevail on M. Papan- 
dreou to remain in power. Nothing could be more futile or silly or 
dangerous than to have violent street fighting proceeding all round the 
Prime Minister’s hotel while he was endeavouring to transfer his powers 
to some other leader, perhaps the aged M. Sophoulis. 

If he was not dismissed by the House “‘we shall persist”’, he declared, 
“in this policy of clearing Athens and the Athens region of all who are 
rebels to the authority of the constitutional Government of Greece, 
of mutineers to the orders of the Supreme Commander in the Mediter- 

ranean, under whom all the guerrillas have undertaken to serve’”’. 
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WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy air activity continued intermittently over Southern England, 
causing casualties and damage. 

The 2nd Army was hampered by extensive floods south-west of 
Arnhem, and was counter-attacked north-east of Nijmegen on Dec. 4, 
but defeated the attempts to pierce its lines. Meanwhile the occupation 
of Blerick was completed. Heavy rain spread the floods and no further 
movements were reported. 

The 9th Army was prevented from crossing the Roer both by floods 
and by very strong opposition; the weather in the Aachen gap was 
described on Dec. 8 as the worst for 40 years, and the German force in 
the sector were for the most part young and highly trained men, the 
best met with since the landings in France. By Dec. 9, however, all 
the west bank of the Roer from north of Linnich to south of Jiilich 
was firmly held, but it was not till Dec. 13 that the frontage on the 
river was further extended by the capture of Vichoven, south-east of 
Kirchberg and south of Jiilich. On Dec. 16 the 9th closed up on to the 
| Roer with the left flank of the Ist Army, forming a continuous front 
from Linnich to Diiren, while north-west of Linnich heavy counter- 
attacks near Lindern were beaten back after some initial loss of ground. 
On Dec. 18 Wurm and Mullendorf were captured. 

The Ist Army had to deal with several violent counter-attacks on 
Dec. 6 and 7 from the direction of Inden, 5 miles south of Jiilich, and 
in the Bergstein woods. Next day they gained some ground, and on 
Dec. 10 attacked on a 12-mile front from just east of Inden down to 
points west of Merode (due west of Diiren). Supporting air attacks 
were made on Diiren and surrounding places, and very heavy fighting 
took place in Pier and Geich, the former a road junction on the Inden- 
Diiren road. Ground was gained near Schophoven (north of Pier) 
and down to Gey, and the troops got astride the Autobahn to Cologne, 
despite very strong resistance. A sudden thrust on Dec. 12 took them 
to Hoven, Merken, and Mariaweiler, near where the Autobahn crosses 
the Roer, and the Germans now began to retire across the river both 
here and further south, due east of Hiirtgen. Merken and Merode were 
also occupied, - 

On Dec. 13 the Ist Army attacked further south, west of Monschau, 
and took Simmerath, Bickenrath, and Rollesbroich. Their prisoners 
since Nov. 16 now totalled over 11,000, making 212,348 since D-day. 
Progress was also made in the Diiren sector, Schophoven was cleared 
by Dec. 14, and the Roer reached just east of Pier and Merken. The 
last German bridgehead on the river was split in two by the capture 
ot a village 3 miles south of Diiren and of the last enemy position north 
§ of that town. Ground was also gained in the Monschau Forest, and 
» Many powerful counter-attacks repulsed. 

On Dec. 17 the Germans launched an attack with very strong forces 
all along a 50-mile front between Monschau and Trier. Parachutists 
were dropped behind the American lines, and the Luftwaffe was up in 
strength. The Ist Army’s positions were overrun at some points, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Honsfeld, south-east of Mon- 
schau, and near Vianden and Echternach, respectively north and north- 
east of Luxemburg city. 

1111 
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The tactical air forces were engaged almost continuously against thy 
German aircraft trying to ward off the attacks on their armoy 
transport, and 1. of c., and on Dec. 17 alone shot down 98 ’plane 
ew destroyed 9, and damaged 47 on this front alone, for the log 
of 29. 

The 3rd Army was over the frontier on a 30-mile front on Dec. § 
and for 7 days Saarbriicken was both bombed and shelled. The Saz 
was crossed at new points, and tanks entered Sarreguemines on Dec. § 
Saarlautern was now virtually clear,and crossings were made at 4 points 
north-west of it, with very violent fighting at Dillingen. Patrols aly 
crossed the Saar further north, near Merzig. The best progress was now 
made south-east of Sarreguemines, bringing the 3rd Army to the 
Maginot Line. On Dec. 7 a tank battle took place at Bining, 10 mile 
south-east of that town, and Montbronn, 4 miles further on wa 
captured. Prisoners taken since Nov. 8 now totalled nearly 29,000. 

On Dec. 8 it was stated that the battle for the Siegfried Line was now 
on. North-west of Saarlautern 3rd Army troops were in the belt of 
defences. They had pushed 8 miles into Germany when they wer 
counter-attacked, but the crossings of the Saar continued, and Forbach 
was entered, only 5 miles from Saarbriicken. In Dillingen the Germans 
fought with great determination for several days. On Dec. 9 mor 
crossings were made, giving the Army 5 bridgeheads, and making 4 
breach in the Maginot Line below Sarreguemines. In that town als 
bitter street fighting went or for 5 or 6 days, but progress continued 
east and north-east of it, and on Dec. 11 the frontier was reached at 
the Blies river. Bliesbruck was entered on Dec. 12, and the river 
crossed at Habkirchen, further north-west. At Wittring an important 
underground factory with 2,000 workers engaged in production of 
V weapons was captured. 

By Dec. 14 the 3rd were beyond Habkirchen, and the enemy salient 
near Bliesbruck had been liquidated. But resistance in the Saarlautem 
area and east of Sarreguemines continued to be very stubborn, and 
fierce fighting went on at Roden, Fraulautern, and Ensdorf. 

Persistent enemy counter-attacks at Dillingen resulted in half the 
town being still in German hands, and Habkirchen was not yet clear 
Nieder-Gladbach, Reinheim, and Erching were, however, occupied on 
Dec. 16, and progress was made next day in clearing Dillingen 
Prisoners since Nov. 8 now (Dec. 17) numbered 36,436. 

The 7th Army cleared Selestat on Dec. 5 after nearly 4 days’ fighting 
but further north near Haguenau met very strong opposition; Haguenal 
was entered on Dec. 9, however, and enemy resistance in that area then 
collapsed. On Dec. 10 progress was reported north-west of Colmar 
and the enemy were being squeezed into the Colmar pocket. The gaj 
between the 7th and the French Ist Army was now only 20 miles wide 
but the Germans were still holding on grimly to the west bank of the 
Rhine along a 40-mile stretch. : 

By Dec. 12 the troops which took Haguenau had pushed on 8 mules 
through the Maginot Line, reached Selz, only a mile from the Rhin 
and then cleared several places along the river. They also moveé 
north-east and on Dec. 15 broke through near Wissembourg, on thi 
Palatinate border, crossed the Lauter and secured bridgeheads neat 
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Maginot Line were occupied, and next day Lauterbourg was cleared of 
the enemy and several villages taken to the north, giving the Ist Army 
4 front 14 miles wide on German soil. 

The French Ist Army cleared Thann and the Thur Valley of the 
enemy by Dec. 10, but on Dec. 14 the Germans attacked along the 
whole of the perimeter of the bulge west of the Rhine south of Colmar, 


nd seized a hill dominating the Belfort-Miilhouse road. Next day the 


French stated that further penetrations had been prevented, since 
when no further reports came from this front. 

In the air heavy attacks were made on Berlin, Hamm, and Miinster 
rail targets (Dec. 5) when 91 enemy fighters were destroyed over 
Berlin alone, for the loss of 34 aircraft, but with many pilots saved; 
on the Leuna oil plant, Bielefeld railyards, and several factories (Dec. 
6) for the loss of 6; Leuna again that night; also Osnabriick and Giessen 
rail targets, and Berlin factories, when 17 of the enemy were destroyed, 
for the loss of 21; Stuttgart railways and airfields (Dec. 9), for the loss 
of 4; Coblenz and Bingen railways (Dec. 10) for the loss of 4; Giessen, 


SHanau, Frankfurt, and other rail targets (Dec. 11) by over 3,200 U.S. 


aircraft including escort, for the loss of 14; and Ruhr targets, railyards 
at Osterfeld, and benzol plant at Meiderich and Briickhausen by the 
R.A.F., for the loss of one; Leuna again, and rails at Hanau, Darm- 


Bstadt, and Aschaffenburg (Dec. 12) for the loss of 12, and Essen that 


night by the R.A.F.; Hanover and Kassel factories and rails and 
Ijmuiden U-boat pens (Dec. 15) for the loss of 6; Ludwigshafen chemical 


® works, and Hanover and Osnabriick rails (Dec. 15 night); Siegen steel 


works and Stuttgart rails (Dec. 16); rail targets at Ulm, Miinich, Duis- 
burg, Cologne, Coblenz, and Mainz (Dec. 17 night and Dec. 18) for the 


® loss of 25; and Gdynia harbour (Dec. 18 night) by the R.A.F. 


Several successful attacks were also made on V2 launching sites 


and stores in Holland. In addition night attacks were made by 


Mosquitoes on Berlin, etc., and off the Norwegian and Dutch coasts 
several vessels were set on fire, and aircraft shot down. 

The Germans reported on Dec. 6 that swimmers had blown up the 
gates of the Kreuzschanz lock at Antwerp, paralysing work in the port, 


since all large vessels had to pass through it. They also stated that 


flooding of the ground had forced the Allies to evacuate large areas on 
the south bank of the Lek. In the Aachen sector they reported (Dec. 
8) that the Allies had failed to get across the Saar after 3 weeks of 
futile attempts in which they lost heavily. In the south they announced 
Dec. 5) the completion of mopping-up operations in the Hart forest, 
north of the Hiiningen Canal. 

On Dec. 11 they admitted the penetration of their line east of Aachen, 
and slight enemy gains in an all-out attack on a 30-mile front. On 
Dec. 14 they also admitted the loss of some ground to the U.S. Ist 
Army between Monschau and Vossenach, but next day von Rundstedt 
issued his order of the day to the soldiers of the Western Front, declar- 

‘your great hour has struck . . . everything is at stake. You have 
a sacred duty to give everything to achieve the superhuman for the 
Fatherland and our Fiihrer’. On Dec. 16 the attack opened with 
thrusts at many points, which soon developed into a major attack, 
and forward U.S. positions between the High Venn and the northern 
part of Luxemburg were overrun. On Dec. 18 they stated that the 
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offensive was making favourable progress, but details could not }y 
given for security reasons. The International Information Bure 
reported that considerable ground had been gained in the area ¢ 
Malmédy and St. Vith, as well as in adjoining sectors to the south 

On Dec. 11 it was announced that U-boats had sunk 5 supply ships 
totalling 34,000 tons, and 2 destroyers. 





RUSSIA 
No reports were issued of land operations, except for. artillery ex. 
changes in East Prussia. At sea Russian Baltic Fleet aircraft sank ¢ 
transport or cargo vessels off Libau, on their way to Danzig and 
K6nigsberg, and 3 destroyers, also off the Latvian coast. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In Hungary between Lake Balaton and the Drava Szigetvar junction 
was taken on Dec. 5, and progress also made on the Lake shore and 
between it and the Danube. On the Drava Barcs was captured on De 
7, by which time the whole south-east shore of the Lake was occupied 
and the Germans were reported to be concentrating to defend the 15- 
mile gap between it and Szekesfehervar. On Dec. 15 it was announced 
that Tito’s forces were forming a flank guard to the Russians in th: 
Balaton area, 2 divisions having crossed the Drava for this purpose. 

On Dec. 9 the Russians announced they had reached the Danul 
north of Budapest, capturing Vac and many other places, includin: 
Nograd and Balassagyarmat, the latter on the Slovak frontier. The 
had also crossed it just south of the capital, taking Dunaharaszti and 
Ercsi and reaching the main road to Budapest between there and 
Adony. 

Pushing on towards Szekesfehervar they made contact with Gen 
Tolbukhin’s forces coming up from the south. No further reports 
were issued from that area, but in the north the advance to the Slovak 
border continued. Ipoly Sag, Alsoged, and many other places wer 
reached on Dec. 10, and next day Veresegyhaz, while further east 
north of Miskolcz, Bodva, and other places near the frontier wer 
occupied. Cossack troops were now pushing along the Ipel (Ipol) 
valley westward, crossing the river on Dec. 15, while other forces 
approaching Budapest from the north-east entered Géd6ll6, but met 
with very strong resistance, with many enemy counter-attacks from th 
Ujpest direction. 

Meanwhile Malinovsky’s forces were moving up the Sajo Valle) 
north of Miskolcz, taking Szerencs and other places on the railway t 
Kosice on Dec. 14. Next day they captured Szendro and Talya, only 1! 
miles from the frontier. By Dec. 16 they were on the plain south 0! 
Kosice and had also taken Sarospatak, east-north-east of Miskolcz 
Progress continued between the Hernad and Bodrog rivers, and on 
Dec. 17 it was stated that the Russian lines of communication wer 
now secure from Miskolcz to the forward areas in Slovakia. The thrust 
up the Hernad Valley turned the barrier of the Hegyalja Mountains 
and on Dec. 18 the river was reached. The whole area west of Satora!)a 
Ujhely was now cleared, while further west, north-west of Miskolcz 
several more towns along the border were occupied. Very nearly four- 
fifths of Hungary had now been overrun. 
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In Yugoslavia the Russians and Y asians took Ilok and Erdevik, 
north-west of Mitrovica, on Dec. 5, and Sid next day. The Germans 
held on with great determination to Vinkovci, a road and rail junction 
north-west of Ilok and Sid, while their main body (estimated at 10 
weak divisions) retiring northward moved up the valley of the Ibar. 
[he Bulgarian Army was now stated to be in Yugoslavia in strength, 
hitting at the German flank. Some 3 other German divisions were 
reported to be in the Podgorica area, just north of the Albanian border, 
trying to join up with those further north, while another 18 divisions 
were believed to be in various parts of Bosnia. 

Air attacks were made on Gracac, east of Zara, on bridges near 
Podgorica and near Serajevo, and on enemy centres south-west of the 
latter on Dec. 5, on war plant at Pilsen, oil plant at Regensburg, and 
railvards at Villach on Dec. 9, on oil refineries, etc. near Vienna on 
Dec. 11, on Brux synthetic oil plant (Czechoslovakia), and railways at 
Rosenheim, Innsbruck, Linz, Salzburg, and Amstetten, on Dec. 15, 
ind on Blechhammer and Odertal oil plants and railways in Austria 
on Dec. 17 and 18. 

On Dec. 3a British naval and air force attacked the U-boat base on 
Lussin Island, 60 miles south of Fiume, wrecked the power-house and 
several gun positions, ammunition dumps, etc., and probably sank 4 
R-boats. On Dec. 5 British cruisers shelled Rhodes harbour. 

The Germans announced on Dec. 11 a withdrawal from the Danube 
bend to “prevent the consummation of the Russian plan to encircle 
large forces in the Budapest area’. They declared that the south-eastern 
defence wall, constructed across the Vienna gap, was as strong as the 
mein East Prussia. They also claimed the destruction of many tanks in 
defensive successes on the Danube in Northern Yugoslavia. On Dec. 18 
they announced the success of moves to restore a continuous definite 
front between the Danube bend and the valleys north of Miskolez. They 
had regained the initiative in several sectors and destroyed enemy form- 
ations. South-east of Szeczeny some enemy regiments which broke 
through had been almost completely destroyed, and the line between 
there and Paszto restored. 


ITALY 

On Dec. 5 the 8th Army occupied Ravenna, which had been out- 
flanked as a result of the successful fighting between the Montone and 
the Lamone. Russi to the south-west was also entered, and the railway 
to Bologna was cut at Godo. Patriots helped to clear Ravenna, which 
was found to be undamaged. On Dec. 6 troops crossed the Lamone 
south of Faenza, and also captured villages south-west of that town. 
Further north Mezzano was occupied, but a bridgehead gained on the 
Lamone, south-west of it, was lost in a counter-attack. Very strong 
Opposition was met near Faenza, especially to the south-west just 
north of the road to Florence. Further crossings of the Lamone were 
secured, and by Dec. 10 most of the east bank was in Allied hands. 
On Dec. 11 the Germans made a violent attack with the 19th Panzer 
Grenadiers against a ridge north of the Florence road, making their 
main thrust down it from Celle. They gained a little ground, but at 
heavy cost. Meanwhile patriot forces cleared Porto Corsini, 7 miles 
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north-east of Ravenna, the port of issue for the barge traffic among the 
lagoons. 

By Dec. 14 Canadian troops had widened their Lamone bridgehead 
and had cleared Mezzano. British forces on their right occupied 
Tossignano, but were afterwards forced out of it. The Germans were 
throwing in all their available troops, including the latest types of 
tanks and a special Guards battalion, to stop the Canadians, since 
Faenza was the key to Bologna, but could not prevent them crossing 
the Canale Naviglio and keeping up such pressure throughout Dec. 15 
that they entered Celle that night and broke into Faenza from both east 
and west. On Dec. 16 the town was occupied, with 550 prisoners, but 
the work of clearing up took 2 or 3 more days. By Dec. 17 advanced 
units were 3 miles on towards Bologna, and next day the Senio river 
was reached all along its course from the Via Emilia to the confluence 
with the Sintria. 

Air attacks were concentrated on enemy I. of c., and great damage 
was done on the railway in the Brenner Pass area. 





PACIFIC AREA 
On Dec. 7 the Americans made more landings on the west coast of 
Leyte, just south of Ormoc, and next day began converging on the 
port from the north, east, and south. On Dec. 10 Ormoc was captured, 
and the whole garrison wiped out. The southern end of the Japanese 
Yamashito line was eliminated, and on Dec. 14 their main suppl) 
depot was captured. By now the Japanese losses numbered over 


82,000, including 33,801 confirmed killed, and probably over 30,000 
drowned. On Dec. 17 another 2,000 were killed when the Americans 
attacked Velencia, north of Ormoc. The U.S. losses to date were 
10,400, of whom 2,176 were dead. 

The Japanese continued to make attempts to reinforce their garrison, 
but on Dec. 7 13 more of their ships were sunk off Ormoc, drowning 
probably 4,000 men, and 62 aircraft were shot down. U.S. losses were 
a destroyer, a small transport, and 5 aircraft. On Dec. 8 light naval 
units sank 6 small vessels and set one on fire in the Camotes Sea, and 
in the Leyte Gulf and over the land fighters and A.A. guns shot down 
19 aircraft. On Dec. 11 and 12 a further 3 transports and 3 destroyers 
were sunk north-west of Leyte, and a destroyer and 2 transports left 
ablaze. In 3 days, Dec. 10-12, 50 aircraft were shot down for the loss 


of 8. 

The Japanese represented the operations on Leyte as resulting in 4 
stalemate, to relieve which air attacks were made on Luzon Island. 

On Dec. 15 landings, virtually unopposed, were made at several points 
on Mindoro, while heavy air attacks were made on enemy bases 00 
Luzon. At the same time Filipino patriots began a series of attacks on 
Japanese garrisons on most of the other islands, particularly Mindanao 
Cebu, Panay, Negros, Bohol, and Sulu, liberating whole provinces. 
Japanese aircraft from Luzon attempting to intervene both before 
and during the landing operations were driven out of the sky. 0 
Dec. 13 and 14 over 90 were bombed and strafed on Luzon airfields, 
and on Dec. 15 133 were destroyed in the air and on the ground. In4 
series of actions from Dec. 13 to 16 inclusive 347 were destroyed 0! 
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damaged by U.S. carrier-borne aircraft alone, and none of them suc- 
ceeded in reaching the U.S. warships escorting the landing forces to 
Mindoro, though the ships made a 600-mile voyage from Leyte to reach 
there. On Dec. 17 it was estimated that during the week of Dec. 10-16 


» -arrier-borne aircraft of the U.S. 7th Fleet shot down 61, wrecked 207 


on the ground, and damaged 167; they also sank 30 ships and damaged 
57. These results were quite apart from those obtained by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s Army Air Force. 

Good progress was made on Mindoro, and by Dec. 17 the San Jose 
airfield had been occupied and places entered several miles further 
inland. 

On Dec. 18 it was announced that submarines had sunk a further 
33 Japanese ships, including a light cruiser, 3 destroyers, 6 escort 
vessels, and a tanker. 

In the air a heavy raid was made on aircraft plant at Mukden on 
Dec. 7, when 26 “‘O”’ fighters were destroyed and 13 probably. Next 
day the Iwo air base in the Volcano Islands was both bombed and shel- 
led, and on Dec. 10 Hong-kong harbour and the Kowloon docks were 
bombed and a destroyer sunk and much damage done to shipping. 
On Dec. 14 targets in Siam were hit, and on Dec. 13 and 17 heavy 
attacks were made on Nagoya aircraft plant, 160 miles west of Tokyo. 
On Dec. 5 the loss was announced of 2 minesweepers, a landing craft, 
and a m.t.b.; also of the ammunition ship Mount Hood by an internal 


s explosion. 


The Japanese reported (Dec. 7) raids on Mukden and Dairen, in 


which 15 bombers were shot down, and said that on Dec. 10 2 B29s had 


dropped incendiaries on Tokyo and fled when fired on. Other aircraft 
had flown over Korea and Kyushu Islands, but dropped no bombs. On 
Dec. 14 they reported raids on Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Hama- 
matsui and other vicinities in Honshu and Shikoru (south of the inland 


} sea) and on Korea by 80 B29s. Damage was slight, and losses inflicted 


believed to be heavy. 
On Dec. 15 they reported that a powerful convoy had sailed westward 


: through the Mindanao Sea into the Sulu Sea in the night, while US. 


bombers were attacking Japanese air bases. The surface unit was 
nothing to make light of, they added. On Dec. 16 they claimed that 
since the 13th their aircraft had sunk 4 transports in this convoy and 


s damaged 21 vessels, 2 of them battleships. Manila was raided twice on 


Dec. 16. 


Sino-Japanese War. On Dec. 6 the Japanese captured Tushan, the 
main Chinese bastion on the road to Kweiyang, but the Chinese now 
hit back, and on Dec. 7 recaptured Sanho, and next day Tushan. 
hey drove the Japanese back to within a few miles of the border of 
Kwangsi, and by Dec. 11 were able to announce that Kweichow 
Province was clear of the enemy. They recapture Luchai and Cheho, 
north-west of Hochihchow, both well inside Kwangsi Province. 

. mn Dec. 10 U.S. heavies attacked Nanking and shot down 25 enemy 
planes, 

_ the Japanese announced that on Dec. 10 their Indo-China forces 
linked up with those moving west from Nanning, in Southern Kwangsi. 
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BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

By Dec. 10 the E. African force had established a firm bridgehead op 
the east bank of the Chindwin near Kalewa, and next day, in the 
Bhamo sector, the British 36th Division occupied Indaw, Katha, and 
Naba junction, giving them key positions on both railway and river 
on the way down to Mandalay. At the same time Chinese forces whic) 
had been advancing from north of Mogaung since mid-October reached 
Tonkwa, nearly 200 miles south and 50 south-east of Katha. They had 
by-passed Bhamo, and by Dec. 17 were about 50 miles beyond it. 

The East Africans entered Shwegyin on Dec. 14, and next day Bhamo 
was occupied after a month’s siege. Japanese troops attempting to 
escape southward by river suffered heavy casualties. In Arakan also 
progress was made, Buthidaung being occupied on Dec. 15 and the 
Kalapanzin river crossed south of it two days later. 

On Dec. 16 troops of the 14th Army who had been moving due east 
over the 100 miles of hills east of the Upper Chindwin made contact 
in the Banmauk area with 36th Division troops who had moved up 
from Indaw. Pinlebu was occupied during the advance of the 14th. 

Air attacks were made on Rangoon and Bangkok on Dec. 14 by 
B29s from India. 


CHRONOLOGY 


AFGHANISTAN. Dec. 8.—Military mission in Delhi. (see India.) 


AUSTRALIA. Dec. 8.—Mr. Donald Nelson arrived in Canberra and 
conferred with Ministers on economic matters “‘of mutual interest and 
importance to the United States and Australia’. 

Dec. 9.—Mr. Nelson visited Mr. Curtin at Melbourne. 

Dec. 11.—The acting Prime Minister stated that the Commonwealth 
Government had, at the request of the U.K. Government, undertaken 
to provide by June next facilities, supplies, and services for the new 
British Fleet, estimated to cost a minimum of £A21 million. These 
would be additional to similar supplies and services costing {All 
million to be provided that financial year for the U.S. forces in the 
S.W. Pacific area. 

Admiral Fraser arrived in Melbourne and saw Mr. Curtin. 

The Cabinet approved a plan to bring an average of 17,000 children a 
year to Australia. A proposal to establish a Jewish colony in the 
Kimberley division was rejected because the Government were not in 
favour of large groups of foreign nationals being established at any one 
place. The most important and influential section of the Jewish com- 
munity opposed the scheme. The Government wanted immigrants to 
learn English and become assimilated as quickly as possible. 

Dec. 12.—Admiral Fraser arrived in Canberra. He said he believed 
the Japanese Fleet would avoid open engagement, but if it retired too 
far its supply problem would become acute. 

Dec. 15.—Ten members of the Naval Affairs Committee of the U.5 
House of Representatives arrived in Sydney on a tour of the Pacifi 
battle-fronts. 
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BELGIUM. Dec. 6.—M. Spaak, in a survey of foreign policy in the 
Chamber, said that the German invasion of 1940 had put an end once 
for all to Belgian neutrality. Belgium would fight on beside the Allies 


; until Germany and Japan had been defeated. He expected a hard 


peace for Germany, politically and economically. If Western Germany 
were to be separated or separated itself from the Reich, Belgium must 
be ready to assert her rights. Germany’s war potential must be 
destroyed and her heavy and chemical industries internationally con- 
trolled. On relations with other countries he made the following points: 
|. Friendship with Great Britain was the cornerstone of Belgian foreign 
policy; 2. United as she already was with Holland and Luxemburg, 
if Belgium could “‘stand side by side with France and thus form the 
kernel of an economic entente’’, in the strength of their wealth and the 
wealth of their colonies they could look forward with confidence to the 
future; 3. No durable peace was possible without the help of Russia. 

Mr. Eden’s statement on policy in Belgium. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 11.—The Minister of Economic Affairs left for London for 
discussions about supplies of raw materials. 

Dec. 12.—The Minister of Defence in London. (see Great Britain.) 
Baron Silvercruys was appointed Ambassador to Washington. 

Dec. 15.—It was announced that two vessels were already being 
unloaded in Antwerp which brought food, clothing, and other supplies 
for the people of Belgium. 


BURMA. Dec. 12.—Mr. Amery’s pledge. (see Great Britain.) 


CANADA. Dec. 8.—The Government won a vote of confidence on 
the conscription issue by 143 votes to 70. The Government motion 
read that “this House will aid the Government in its policy of main- 
taining a vigorous war effort’. The C.C.F. moved an amendment 
eliminating the words “‘in its policy’’, and it was passed by the House in 
that form. 


CHILE. Dec. 11.—Diplomatic relations were established with the 
U55.E. 


CHINA. Dec. 7.—Gen. Wedemeyer told the press that the military 
situation was serious. The enemy had made considerable progress in 
the last few days. However, as he advanced, his lines of communication 
became increasingly vulnerable. The Chinese, Americans, and British 
were all united in their effort to implement the agreed plans to stem 
the enemy advance. The China theatre would continue to receive a 
steadily increasing proportion of American support. 

Dec. 9.—The Minister of War said that the critical period in 
Kweichow was now over. China must assume the initiative so that 
she could deal a strong blow at a time and place of her own choice. 
Steps were being taken to train and strengthen the armies. 

Marshal Chiang Kai- shek was reported, according to “authoritative 
Chungking circles”, to have agreed in principle to the participation of 
the Communists in ‘the Government and in military affairs. 

Dec. 14.—Gen. MacClure, C. of S. to Gen. Wedemeyer, told the press 
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that the Americans were receiving whole-hearted co-operation from 
the new Chinese War Minister. The Americans were giving all possible 
assistance. The immediate threat to Kweiyang had diminished, but 
Kunming could still be threatened from Kwangsi. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Dec. 12.—The Government’s plan for the 
expulsion soon after the war of some 2 million Sudeten Germans was 
approved by the Allies, according to Czech circles in London. 


DENMARK. Dec. 16.—Air agreement with U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 


EGYPT. Dec. 12.—The first Congress of Arab Women was inaug- 
urated in Cairo. Delegations from Egypt, Irak, Palestine, Trans jordan, 
Syria, and the Lebanon took part. Egypt’s Feminist party boycotted 
the Congress. 

Dec. 18.—Sir Edward Grigg, British Minister in the Middle East, 
arrived in Cairo. 


EIRE 
Dec. 5.—Statement in the House of Commons ve number of Germans 
and Japanese in Eire. (see Great Britain.) 


FRANCE. Dec. 6.—M. Frenay, Minister for Prisoners of War, pre- 
sented the Government with a report on deliberate German devasta- 
tions in the Upper Meurthe valley. In the Vosges Department 60,000 
people had lost everything, and the Germans had deported the majority 
of men. 

Dec. 9.—Recognition of Provisional Government by the Vatican. 
(see The Vatican.) 

Dec. 10.—Franco-Soviet Treaty of alliance signed. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Dec. 11.—Falangist officials of the Spanish Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris were displaced by anti-Franco representatives, on behalf of 
business men resident in Paris. 

Dec. 12.—Nine of the 12 defendants in the Gestapo trial were 
sentenced to death on charges of intelligence with the enemy. The 
ring-leaders were Henri Chamberlin, known as Lafont, and Pierre 
Bony, a former inspector of the Séreté. 

Dec. 16.—Gen. de Gaulle arrived back in Paris. 

Dec. 17.—The terms of the Franco-Soviet agreement were published. 
The principal terms were:—Each country would fight and assist the 
other until final victory over Germany with all the means at its dis- 
posal. Neither country would make a separate armistice or peace with 
the Hitlerite or any other Government or authority set up in Germany 
with the aim of prolonging or nourishing a policy of German aggression. 
(Art. 2.) Both undertook to adopt all necessary measures to eliminate 
any new threat from Germany, and to bar the way to any kind of 
initiative rendering possible a new German attempt at aggression. 
(Art. 3.) Both parties undertook not to conclude alliances or to enter 
coalitions aimed against one or the other of them. (Art. 5.) All 
possible economic assistance would be exchanged between the two 
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ountries after the war. (Art. 6.) The present senaieeel did not affect in 

any way any previous engagement contracted by either of the two 
parties with third nations. (Art. 7.) The treaty, when ratified, would 
be valid for 20 years. 

In the preamble to the Treaty the two Governments stated that 
collaboration between them “‘and all the United Nations’’ was neces- 
sary for the maintenance of peace, and they were “‘resolved to collaborate 
in order to set up a system of international security permitting the 
effective maintenance of peace and safeguarding the development of 
harmonious relations between the nations’. 

[he Cabinet expressed satisfaction with the pact, describing it as 
“an essential element of European security”’. 

Dec. 18.—An author named Chack was sentenced to death in Paris 
for writing books and articles violently attacking England and the 
United States. 


GERMANY. Dec. 8.—Swedish indictment of staff of the German 
controlled Nazi newspaper Dagsposten. (sce Sweden.) 

Gen. Eisenhower, in a broadcast, said that the ordinary criminal 
courts would resume their work after Nazi officials and undesirable 
elements had been removed. They would be controlled by Allied 
authorities. The judges and other officials would take a new oath, to 
maintain the laws without taking into account religion, race, descent, 
or political conviction. 

Dec. 10.—According to Vienna radio Goebbels, in Das Reich, said 
that they were fighting with their backs to the wall. The general 
picture was less dark than in August or September, but they would 
have to continue to make the utmost exertions. They had more 
difficulties to overcome, mainly in air warfare. 

Dec. 11.—According to the German radio, Ribbentrop and Mussolini 
exchanged messages on the anniversary of the Tripartite Pact. Ribben- 
trop said that the Germans would never yield, and Mussolini that 
Italy’s air was dominated by Allied forces, but thanks to German help 
Italy would be able to defend her skies. The Japanese Foreign Minister 
was reported as saying that Japan, Germany, and Italy all vowed to 
fight to the end. 

Banks and insurance companies in Turkey ordered to close. (see 
‘urkey.) 

Dec. 13. i 2 ae > Was 
decorating, said the war “‘will end in victory for us’’. 

During a tour of bomb-damaged cities Goebbels said he was con- 
fident that Germany would master the air war. 

Dec. 16.—The Vélkischer Beobachter, in an article on peace terms, 
said “people should live and let live. Frontiers should be the scene of 
the happy traffic in goods, not a place where soldiers die in trenches .. . 
We cannot call it peace when a morbid war-monger in London under- 
mines German attempts to stop bombing warfare, and when capitalists 
are out to grab all of the world’s supply of petrol, rubber, wheat, and 
other raw materials, so that Germany goes without” 

A message to Germany from Gen. Eisenhower announced that all 
Nazi educational organizations would be abolished by the Allies, and 
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the teac ey of military aha and of any sade glorify’ ing the Nazi 
leaders or vindicating National Socialism forbidden. 

Dec. 18.—The Berlin press announced that the special plain-clothes 
police force formed in 1943 for service in Russia and Poland had been 
extended to the whole of Germany, with the duty of combating dis. 
orders or revolts among foreign workers or prisoners of war as well as 
all local rioting. They numbered over 100,000, and were described by 
the press as “Germany’s secret army of watchmen”. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Dec. 5.—Mr. Churchill’s statement on the 
situation in Greece. (see Note on the developments there.) 

The Foreign Office announced that Sir Edward Spears, Minister t 
Syria and the Lebanon, had resigned. His return did not mean any 
change in policy, and was solely due to his desire to resume his duties 
in Parliament. Mr. T. A. Shone, Counsellor at H.M. Embassy in Cairo 
had been appointed to succeed him. 

The Under-Secretary for the Dominions stated in the House of 
Commons that according to figures supplied by the Eire authorities 
the total number of Germans registered under the Aliens Order was 
284, of whom 136 were refugees. In addition there were 223 Germans 
who were interned, There were 3 Japanese, all connected with the 
Japanese Consulate. 

Dr. Marusic, Acting Premier of Yugoslavia, in an address to the 
British and Central European Chamber of Commerce, said that Trieste 
should belong to Yugoslavia. 

U.S. State Department’s statement ve non-intervention in Italian 
politics. (see U.S.A.) 

Dec. 6.—Mr. Eden, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, 
said that any action taken by Allied troops in Belgium was carried out 
on the instructions of the Supreme Commander of the A.E.F., who must 
be free to take whatever action he deemed necessary for the mainten- 
ance of order in territory immediately behind the front line, through 
which his communications must pass. So far as he (Mr. Eden) was 
aware, America was in complete agreement as regards the policy in 
respect of Belgium. 

As to Count Sforza, Mr. Eden said that Signor Bonomi’s statement 
in no way modified the views of the Government. H.M. Minister in 
Rome had expressed what he knew to be the view of the Government, 
his statement was subsequently endorsed, and the United States 
Government informed immediately. 

Speaking in a debate on the export trade, Mr. Lyttelton, Minister oi 
Production, warned the House that the country might yet have to face 
battles sterner and bloodier than any it had yet fought. Discussion of 
trade after the war might encourage the impression that they could 
now start to improve civilian standards of life and resume exports in 4 
substantial way. These impressions were false. The only way in which 
they could make the last round a short round was by not relaxing. 

Dec. 7.—Mr. Stettinius’ statement re British policy in Greece. (sé 
U.S.A.) 

The Supplementary Civil Estimates, presented to the House 0! 
Commons for Dominion and Colonial services, included £700,000 to 
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he made available to Jamaica in aid of expenditure in connection with 
the recent hurricane damage. 

Dec. 8.—In the House of Commons an Opposition motion regretting 
that the Speech from the Throne contained no assurance that H.M. 
Forces would not be used to disarm the friends of democracy in Greece 
and other parts of Europe or to suppress popular movements which had 
assisted in the defeat of Germany was rejected by 279 votes to 30. 

Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. Eden’s statements on British policy in the 
liberated countries. (see Special Notes.) 

Lord Halifax’s statement on Anglo-American understanding. (see 

S.A 

Dec. 9—Sir A. Clark Kerr, Ambassador to Russia, arrived in London. 
Mr. T. A. Shone, Minister to Syria, also arrived. 

Dec. 10.—M. Subasitch arrived in London from Belgrade, accom- 
panied by Gen. Velebit, head of Marshal Tito’s mission in London. 

Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser was appointed C.-in-C. Pacific Fleet; 
and Vice-Admiral Sir A. J. Power C.-in-C. East Indies Station. It was 
officially announced (in Kandy) that a powerful new British Fleet had 
been formed to operate in the Pacific theatre. Responsibility would 
remain with the United States. There would be no Supreme Allied 
Commander responsible to the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The British 
Fleet would operate under the command of Admiral Nimitz in the 
Central Pacific, or under Gen. MacArthur in the S.W. Pacific area. 

The joint statement on U-boat warfare in November reported very 
mall losses and a satisfactory proportion of U-boats sunk, but issued 
a warning that the enemy had by no means abandoned the struggle, 
ind had introduced new devices enabling these vessels to remain sub- 
merged for long periods and so penetrate into areas denied to them for 

past three years. 

Dec. 11.—M. Delruelle, Belgian Minister of Economic Affairs, 
arrived in London for discussions about supplies of raw materials. 

Count Sforza’s statement regarding accusations made by Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Churchill. (see Italy.) 

During November 716 civilians were killed or presumed killed, and 
1,511 were injured as the result of enemy air action. 

Dec. 12.—Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that the total 
asualties suffered by the Imperial Forces, the R.A.F., and the R.N. 
in the operations to free Greece and Crete, down to the time of the 
= “¢rman evacuation, were some 40,000, mainly in 1941. Nearly 500 
urcrait were lost, and 5 cruisers, 13 destroyers, 3 submarines, and many 
minor vessels. 

Mr. Amery renewed in Parliament the pledge to assist Burma to 
(tain complete self-government as soon as circumstances permitted. 
At this stage it would be unwise, he said, to make a more precise state- 
ment, upon which they might be forced, with some discredit, to go back. 
He was confident that the British would be welcomed in Burma as 
iberators, in view of the sufferings which the Burmese had endured 
‘rom the Japanese. He looked forward to a Burma independent of, 
but in triendly and fruitful co-operation with, India, and he believed 
British capital was prepared to bring the Burmese people into a greater 
neasure of partnership. 
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It was announced that the German Government had granted a safe. 
conduct for the conveyance of supplies to the Channel Islands. 

The High Commissioner for Australia, speaking at a luncheon of the 
American and British-Commonwealth Association, said that the 
Governments of Britain and America should not make the mistake of 
the inter-war period, namely, failure to inform public opinion of their 
policy, and therefore lack of an enlightened public demand that their 
efforts at agreement should succeed. Employment was the ordinary 
man’s chief interest, and a conference of the United Nations on em. 
ployment should be held. 

The Belgian Minister of Defence arrived in London. 

The B.O.A.C. Delegation ended its talks in Sweden. (see Sweden| 

Dec. 13.—Gen. Smuts’ statement on British policy in Greece. (se; 
South Africa.) 

Mr. Eden said in the Commons that repatriation of nationals of the 
United Nations from Germany rested during the military period with 
the military authorities. Both they and UNRRA were working in 
collaboration and both were in constant consultation with the Allied 
Governments. Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Luxemburg 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia had formally 
requested UNRRA to assist the repatriation of their nationals from 
Germany. Agreement on these questions had been reached between 
SHAEF and UNRRA. 

Dec. 14.—The Foreign Office announced that the Government and 
the U.S. Government had informed their Ambassadors in Italy that 
they welcomed the representative character of the new Government. 

Lord Selborne, Minister of Economic Warfare, replying in the House 
of Lords to criticism of UNRRA, said that the position in Europe was 
grave and had worsened considerably since June 6. When the armies 
liberated a country they brought food. UNRRA only came in after 
the armies had passed on, but the idea that there was a necessary gap 
of 6 months was mistaken. UNRRA could follow immediately if 
invited by the armies and the Government. The problem was not 
shortage of supplies, but of transport. The Government attached the 
greatest importance to the work of UNRRA. 

Mr. Churchill said, in reply to a question in the House of Commons 
about Count Sforza’s statement that in an interview he (Mr. Churchill 
had urged the retention of King Victor Emmanuel, that he had said 
nothing which he had not already made clear as being the policy of the 
Government at that time. 

Mr. Churchill stated that the total casualties of the R.A.F., R.\ 
and Imperial Military Forces in Greece since the landing this year, were 
up to the end of November, some 300. This showed the heavy sacrifices 
they had made for the liberation of Greece. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Churchill laid before the House of Commons the 
“grim, bare bones’’ of the Polish situation. He said that the hopes of 4 
settlement which he had expressed in October had failed. If - 
Mikolajczyk had been able to return to Moscow with the assent of li 
colleagues he would at that moment be at the head of a Polish Govern 
ment on Polish soil, recognized by all the United Nations and assured 
of the friendship of Marshal Stalin. As it was, Mr. Mikolajczyk had 
resigned and the Polish Government had been reconstituted in a form 
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which he (Mr. Churchill) was in some respects not able to applaud. 
This Government was, however, still recognized by all the United 
Nations except Russia. When the Russian armies advanced deeper into 
Poland the consequences of the lack of agreement between the Polish 
Government and the U.S.S.R. would become more grave. He could not 
accept the view that the frontiers of the new Poland were “‘not solid 
and satisfactory, or that they would not give to Poland that abiding 
home of which I spoke to the House in February”. She would gain in 
the north East Prussia, west and south of Kénigsberg, including the 
port of Danzig. Instead of the artificial Corridor, she would have a 
broad stretch of over 200 miles along the Baltic. Her expansion in the 
west, at Germany’s expense, would be supported by Britain and Russia. 
She would gain in the north and west territories more important and 
highly developed than those she would lose in the east, which included 
the vast and desolate tract of the Pripet Marshes. He was not alarmed 
at the prospect of the disentanglement and transfer of populations. 
The transfers of population between Greece and Turkey, after the last 
war, Was in many ways a success, and had improved relations between 
those countries. There would be no lack of room for the displaced 
Germans in Germany, for between 6 and 7 million Germans had already 
been killed, and there were between 10 and 12 million foreign slaves in 
Germany who would, it was hoped, be restored to their own homes. 


§ Prospects of victory had become solid, and Poland could be certain 


that she would receive this compensation. The attitude of the United 
States had not been defined with the precision which the British 
Government had thought it wise to use. The President had been kept 
fully informed. 

The argument that all territorial changes should be left over till the 

end of the war was easily understood, but Poland was an exception, 
because it was to her own advantage. (He here warned the House 
of the possibility of fighting breaking out between the advancing 
Russian troops and the Poles if agreement was not reached before a 
new Russian drive.) The Atlantic Charter inserted the exception that 
there should be no changes before the peace table, except those mutu- 
ally agreed upon. At the peace conference the Government would 
adhere to the lines which he was then unfolding, and would proclaim 
the Russians’ claim to the Curzon Line as right and just. They had 
not weakened in their resolve that a free, sovereign and independent 
Poland should be restored. She would be aided by a Russian and 
British guarantee, and also, he could not doubt, though he could not 
declare, be aided by the United States, acting at least through the 
world organization which they were determined to erect. The danger 
of another war, especially an ideological one, must be avoided. 
It had been found impossible to arrange another meeting of the 3 
“reat Powers. He and Mr. Eden would proceed to any place, at any 
time, under any conditions, where they could meet the heads of their 
chief Allies, but they would welcome above all a meeting in the U.K. 

Mr. Eden, replying to the debate, pointed out that Mr. Churchill’s 
statement regarding the exception to the general principle that there 
should be no territorial changes before they came to the peace table 
referred, not to the Atlantic Charter, but to a statement of Britain’s 
own policy made on Sept. 5, 1940 by the Prime Minister (vide Bulletin 
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of Sept. 21, 1940, page 1218). After paying a warm tribute to th 
Poles whose country had, perhaps, suffered most of all from the war 
he pointed out that though Britain had fought on the same side wit) 
Russia in three great wars, after each of them they had fallen apart 
and if this happened again the prospects for the peace of Europe wer 
very frail indeed. 

He then outlined the story of the Curzon Line, which was originally 
drawn up in 1919 by the Commission on Polish Affairs of the Parjs 
Supreme Council, to mark the eastern limit of what was indisputabh 
Polish territory, so that the Polish Government could immediately 
take over the administration there without question, even while the 
position in relation to Russia was obscure. It was from the outset on) 
intended to show the minimum amount of territory which should } 
assigned to Poland in the east. 

The British delegation at the Peace Conference consistently main. 
tained that any further eastward extension of Polish territory would b 
highly dangerous to Poland, and before the Treaty of Riga was signed 
in 1921 Britain several times warned Poland against such extensions 

Next, in Aug. 1920 the Soviet Government approached the Polis! 
Government with a proposal which was approximately in fact th 
Curzon Line, and the Polish Government asked Britain’s opinion 
“We then told the Polish Government’, he went on, ‘“‘the Soviet 
Government having communicated to us the text of the terms, that w 
considered such terms would leave her ethnographical frontier unim- 
paired, and we urged them not to refuse these terms’’. 

As to Galicia, there were two proposals, line A, which was the lin 
now claimed by Moscow as the basis of the frontier itself. It was 
proposed as the boundary between Poland proper and an autonomou 
Eastern Galicia, which it was hoped to set up under the suzeraint 
of Poland. Line B further East, which left Lvov to Poland, was recom- 
mended if the bulk of Eastern Galicia was excluded from Poland and 
the autonomous State not created. The British delegation favoured 
Line A, and it was eventually adopted by the Supreme Council and 
embodied in the draft treaty. 

At that time the population of the area between lines A and B was 
about 14 million, of whom over 500,000 were Ukrainians, little mor 
than 250,000 were Poles, and the rest Jews. According to the 19%! 
Polish census, the population in the area between the Riga frontiet 
and the Curzon Line, taking line A, was 10,700,000. Of these, 3,900,00) 
were Polish-speaking, and 3,200,000 were Roman Catholics, so that 
while there were no later figures than those of 1931, the Poles neve! 
constituted much more than a third of the total. 

As to Lvov, there was certainly a majority of Poles in the city, bu! 
in the surrounding country there was a Ukrainian majority. 

When he and Mr. Churchill went to Moscow they asked whether \ 
Mikolajczyk and M. Grabski could come there again, and they were « 
once invited, but after M. Mikolajczyk got back to London the Polis! 
Government was reconstituted, and the hopes that the Moscow dis 
cussions would lead to a settlement were disappointed. During t 
Moscow conversations there was absolute agreement between the Britis 
and the Russians, as well as the Poles, on the frontier changes ther 
would be in the West. The Poles would not be committed to the Curz0! 
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Line unless, as a result of these discussions, agreement was finally 
reached, and the Polish Government, headed by M. Mikolajczyk, went 
into Poland and took up their position there. 

As to the composition of the Polish Government, the only thing that 
was agreed was that M. Mikolajczyk should be Prime Minister—that 
was one thing about which everyone seemed to be agreed—Britain, 
the Russians, the Lublin Committee, and the Polish Government in 
London. 

On the question of an American guarantee to Poland the British 
Government had made it quite clear to their Polish friends that they 
could speak only for themselves, and the Poles were no doubt fully 
aware of the constitutional difficulties of the United States in such 
matters. 

He concluded by declaring that the Corridor system was quite 
unworkable, and the only way to solve this problem was that East 
Prussia should go to the Poles, and the population be shifted out. The 
population of the corridor was Polish. 

The Minister of Civil Aviation arrived back in London from the 
U.S.A. and Canada. 

Dec. 17.—The New Zealand Minister of Supply arrived in London. 

Lord Templewood asked to be relieved of the charge of the Embassy 
in Madrid. 

Mr. Richard Law in Washington. (see U.S.A.) 

Dec. 18.—The French Minister for Air arrived in London, with the 
Chief of the Air Staff. 


HUNGARY 

Dec. 9—A German news agency disclosed that the Government had 
left Budapest for towns on the border of Austria, but would continue to 
fight. A Stockhelm report said that courts-martial had been almost 
completely Germanized. Generals Tarcsay and Kis and Col. Nagy were 
hanged after court-martial for collaboration with a ‘‘united national 
front” in a conspiracy to overthrow the existing régime. Many other 
sentences were pronounced against officers and civilians. 

Dec. 12.—Deportation of Transylvanian Jews disclosed. (see 
Rumania.) 


INDIA. Dec. 6.—Mr. Jinnah was received by the Viceroy. 

Dec. 8.—An Afghan military mission arrived in Delhi. 

Dec. 14.—The Viceroy, addressing the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, said that the war had strengthened rather than weakened 
India, and had given her the greatest opportunity she had ever had— 
if she could solve her political problems and present a united front to 
the world. If her political doctors decided that she must undergo a 
major surgical operation, such as Pakistan, she might miss the oppor- 
tunity which was hers to take, but which could only be taken by a 
nation at health within itself. Whatever the future Constitution, 
events of the past 30 years had shown that it must provide adequately 
for defence. India must believe that the British had a genuine interest 
in her welfare and desired her self-government. She should be grateful 
to her countrymen in the Government, now preponderately Indian, 
for the courage and skill they were showing in doing an essential job. 
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Admitting that some other Government, based on the main political 
parties, might be more serviceable, he said that such a Government 
would have to function under the existing Constitution, no material 
change in which was possible during the war. Its chief task would have 
to be sincere support of the war effort. The British Government had 
made 2 moves towards settlement, the Constitution Act of 1935 and 
the Cripps mission. They had said that they could do no more. The 
discussions between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah had shown how 
intractable the communal problem was, but he was glad to see that 
prominent Indians were discussing the problem. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Jinnah was reported to have informed Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru that he could not recognize the Non-Party Conference or its 
standing committee, and so would be unable to meet the Conciliation 
Committee. 

Dec. 17.—The Chamber of Princes issued a statement indicating its 
reasons for resignation. The Princes felt that a public statement at 
that stage was inappropriate, but would, when discussions were held, 
indicate where in their opinion changes had occurred, and what led 
to the resignations. At that stage they could only recall what they had 
said before, that events of the past 4 years had caused them grave 
anxiety. They had stood solidly by the Empire and could not under- 
stand why they should receive this treatment. They would not relax 
their efforts until victory was won, and had no intention of standing 
in the way of the growth of India to its full stature, or hindering the 
progress of its peoples. The statement concluded: ‘““The Princes onlj 
ask for justice and fair play. They have faith in Lord Wavell, and rel\ 
on the goodwill of his Majesty’s Government.” 


IRAN. Dec. 12.—Nasrullah Intizam, Minister of Communications, 
was appointed Foreign Minister. 


ITALY. ‘Dec. 5.—U.S. State Department statement on non-inter- 
vention in Italian political affairs. (see U.S.A.) 

Signor Bonomi met leaders of the six parties and members of the 
Committee of National Liberation. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. Eden’s reiteration of the British Government’s views 
regarding Count Sforza. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 7.—Minor food riots broke out in three working-class districts of 
Rome. Strong detachments of police dispersed the crowds. 

Signor Bonomi told the Lieutenant of the Realm that he accepted 
the task of forming a Cabinet. The Socialists and the Actionists 
confirmed their determination not to enter a new Bonomi Ministr) 
but the other 4 parties were prepared to join it. 

Dec. 8.—Storming of food shops in Rome continued, especially i 
the centres of black market activity. 

Dec. 10.—Signor Bonomi submitted his new Cabinet to the Allies in 
accordance with the Armistice terms. The members included Signor 
Togliatti (Communist) and Signor de Rodino (Christian Democrat 
as Vice-Premiers; Signor de Gasperi (Christian Democrat) as Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs; Prof. Pesenti (Communist) as Minister of Finance, 
Signor Ruini (Democratic Labour) as Head of the Committee tor 
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National Reconstruction; Signor Tupini (Christian Democrat) as 
Minister of Justice; and Signor Scoccimarro (Communist) as Minister 
for Territories Occupied by the Enemy (a new appointment). 

Dec. 11.—Mussolini’s statement on the anniversary of the signing of 
the Tripartite Pact. (see Germany.) 

Count Sforza issued a statement in which he defended himself against 
accusations regarding his policy made by Mr. Eden and Mr. Churchill. 
He said that he merely signed the letter to Mr. Berle of Sept. 23, 1943, 
and then fulfilled all the engagements it contained. As to his confer- 
ence with Mr. Churchill on Oct. 11, 1943, he alleged that “strong pres- 
sure’’ was brought to bear on him to accept the King; hence, he sug- 
gested Mr. Churchill could have no doubts about his thoughts on this 
problem. Everything he learned in Italy convinced him that the King 
must go if an anti-German war were to be pursued and a constitutional 
controversy postponed. The King finally withdrew from private life, 
and he (Count Sforza) joined Marshal Badoglio’s Cabinet and gave it his 
loyal support. Marshal Badoglio’s expulsion was the work of the 
National Committee of Liberation alone, and he denied any responsi- 
bility for it. 3 

Dec. 12.—Signor Togliatti explained in a statement in the Communist 
Unita why he decided to join Bonomi’s Government. He said that the 
working agreement with the Socialists had not functioned perfectly 
during the previous crisis and this probably prevented a solution more 
in favour of the Left. Bonomi’s invitation to the 3 parties which 


§ represented the masses (Communists, Socialists, and Christian Demo- 


crats) to share responsibility for the Government’s policy was one factor 
which decided the Communists to join. Communist responsibilities 
had increased because they must now represent absent Socialists and 
Actionists. 

At the first meeting of the Cabinet Signor Bonomi reminded it of 
the 2 pledges to the Allies:—1. An assurance that the constitutional 
truce would be respected; and 2. Acknowledgment of the clauses 
of the Armistice. These clauses were rather hard, he said, but since 
Italy resumed diplomatic relations with the United Nations had had 
amore benevolent interpretation. 

8 Italian spies were executed after conviction by Allied courts- 
martial 
Dec. 14.—15 members of the Military Affairs Committee of the 
U.S. House of Representatives arrived in Rome. 

British and United States’ welcome for the new Government. (see 
Great Britain.) 

Mr. Churchill’s statement on Count Sforza. (see Great Britain.) 

Rioting occurred at Catania during demonstrations to protest 
against the calling up of the 1921 and 1922 classes. A grenade was 
thrown at the military district H.Q., the police fired, and 1 student 
was killed and 3 persons wounded. Demonstrators later attacked and 
set on fire the municipality, the tax office, and the local court. 

[he Communist paper Unita reported other demonstrations at 
Messina, Enna, and Palermo by students, who were alleged to have 
Shouted ‘Long live the Duce!”’ 

A Government statement reminded Sicilians that elsewhere in 
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liberated Italy men were joining the colours freely, and in the north 
were sacrificing their lives to liberate the country. 


JAMAICA. Dec. 7.—Government grant of £700,000 in aid of repair 
of hurricane damage. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 15.—The General Election was held and resulted in Labour 
securing 22 seats out of 32. (It was the first Election under the new 
Constitution, and for the first time in the British West Indies every 
person over 21 had the right to vote.) 


JAPAN. Dec. 8.—The Domei news agency admitted that an earth- 
quake on Dec. 7 had done damage over a wide area of Honshu. 

Dec. 11.—Foreign Minister’s statement on the anniversary of the 
signing of the Tripartite Pact. (see Germany.) 


THE NETHERLANDS. Dec. 4.—The Prime Minister announced 
that his Government would resign as soon as Holland was liberated. 
The life of Parliament expired in 1942, and Holland was in fact without 
a Parliament. A new one would be nominated by representative groups 
throughout the country, and there must be a new Government in tune 
with the temper of the people. The resistance must have a say in its 
formation. The whole spirit and mind of the people had changed, and 
those who had been under the occupation had a right that one of their 
men should be Prime Minister. He doubted whether elections could be 
held for 2 years after liberation, for there were still 500,000 Dutch in 
Germany. The food situation was steadily improving, but the fuel 
situation was bad. He had horrifying reports from the parts of Holland 
still in German hands. He spoke of the keenness of the resistance 
movement and the strong desire of the people to be organized into an 
army to free the Dutch East Indies. 

Dec, 16.—The military authorities published an order vesting the 
authority to arrest or intern in the official police. Members of the Forces 
of the Interior were only authorized to arrest in regions where fighting 
was taking place, and could only arrest those whose actions endangered 
the fighting. It was their duty to hand over such arrested persons to 
the police. Commissions would be set up to hear cases of suspected 
collaborators, and members of the resistance movement would have a 
large part to play on them. 


NEW ZEALAND. Dec. 11.—Mr. Donald Nelson arrived in Wellington 
Dec. 17,—Minister of Supply in London, (see Great Britain.) 


NORWAY. Dec. 7.—The Germans were reported, in Moscow, to 
have evacuated 20,000 sq. miles of northern Norway, laying waste 
the villages and concentrating their forces for the defence of Narvik. 

Dec. 11.—The Minister of Justice, who had recently visited the 
liberated areas of Finnmark, gave an account of conditions there. 
Between 18,000 and 21,000 of the 23,000 inhabitants had evaded 
deportation by the Germans. Every house had been more or less 
destroyed. The Germans had planned the destruction long in advance. 
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At an early stage the Quisling Ministers Lie and Lippestad had gone to 
Finnmark to help the Germans, and in speeches to the population used 
the most extravagant terror propaganda. The Russian troops had been 
welcomed as liberators and their behaviour had been that of friendly 
and helpful allies. They had respected Norwegian law and property 
and Norwegian civil administration had been set up. 


PALESTINE. Dec. 10.—Police raided an illegal printing press 
operated by the Irgun Zvet Leumi organization in Tel Aviv. 9 persons 
suspected of having associations with terrorists were arrested near 
Tel Aviv during the week-end. 

Dec. 15.—New measures against terrorists were promulgated. They 
included a broader definition of unlawful association, a definition of the 
individual culpability of members of terrorist bodies, and an increase of 
penalty. 


POLAND. ° Dec. 4.—Recz Pospolita, the official organ of the Lublin 
Committee of National Liberation, stated that Arciszewski’s Govern- 
ment was a collection of persons who had no desire to see a democratic 
Poland, and who did not want unity among the Allies or agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. The Committee’s fight for a new Poland gave it the right 
to power. 

It was learnt in Moscow that 10 more age groups had been called up 
in liberated Poland and training schools for thousands of officers 
established. 

The diplomatic representative of the Lublin Committee attended 
Mr. Molotov’s reception in Moscow for Gen. de Gaulle and M. Bidault. 

Dec. 7.—M. Arciszewski said in a broadcast to Poland that the 
future democratic structure of the country had been clearly defined in a 
number of declarations which formed irrevocable pledges. 

Dec. 14.—The Prime Minister, addressing the National Council, said 
his Government stood for an understanding with the U.S.S.R., based 
on respect for the rights and interests of both sides which would not 
evoke feelings of injustice in the Polish nation. He promised that every 
help would be given to the Jews, and praised their defence of the 
Warsaw ghetto against the Germans. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Churchill’s and Mr. Eden’s statements regarding 
Poland’s future frontiers. (see Great Britain.) 
my 18.—Statement by Mr. Stettinius regarding Poland. (see 

S.A.) 


RUMANIA. Dec. 7.—Gen. Radescu formed a Government based on 
the support of the leading parties. All parties accepted the following 
conditions:—1. Total fulfillment of Armistice obligations; 2. Mainten- 
ance in the field of the required number of divisions; 3. Total purge of 
those who actively backed the Axis; 4. Disarming of party militias. 

Dec. 8.—Eugen Rachin, one of Himmler’s chief Rumanian agents, 
was captured by the secret police. 

Dec. 11.—Gen. Sanatescu was appointed Chief of the General Staff. 

Dec. 12.—Laws reversing the anti-Semitic ordinances of the Anton- 
éscu régime were passed. It was learnt that the Government had 
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puiblighedl evidence that the 1: Hungnciant had netted 120,000 of the 
150,000 Transylvanian Jews in June, most of them to Poland, 

A technical economic agreement for the execution of the Armistice 
terms was concluded with Russia. M. Vishinsky, speaking at Bucharest. 
said that he wished to see the relationship between the Rumanian and 
Russian Governments made even closer. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Dec. 5.—A Note sent by Gen. Smuts to the 
Natal Indian Congress conveyed that the Government had decided to 
advise that assent be reserved on the Residential Property Regulation 
Ordinance passed by the Natal Provincial Council. The Pegging’ Act 
would remain in force until other means of settlement had been ex- 
plored. The value of the Natal Indian Judicial Committee was em- 
phasized. The Congress replied that the only answer to the Asiatic 
question in the Union lay in the restoration of the franchise to the 
Indian community. 

Dec. 6.—Addressing the Congress of the United Party Gen. Smuts 
said that the state of Europe after this war would be infinitely worse 
than after the last. ‘Let us give time for the patient to recover, and 
let the large-scale removal of frontiers and the movement of large popu- 
lations remain in abeyance while the problem of human salvage is being 
tackled first with all our resources.’ 

Dec. 13.—Gen. Smuts, speaking at Port Elizabeth, said that the iron 
hand of the Nazi conqueror had been succeeded by private guerrilla 
armies. The British Government were perfectly right in establishing 
law and order in Greece. 


SPAIN. Dec. 9.—Official denials were issued in Madrid and through 
the Embassy in Paris of reports that Gen. Franco had resigned, given 
out in Paris by the Republican leader, Sefior Maura. 

Dec. 11.—Replacement of Falangist officials of the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce by anti-Franco representatives. (see France.) 

Dec. 12.—The British Ambassador was received at a farewell inter- 
view by Gen. Franco. 

Dec. 13.—The British Ambassador left for London. 


SWEDEN. Dec. 8.—The editor, foreign editor, business editor, and 
Berlin correspondent of the Stockholm Nazi newspaper Dagsposter 
were legally indicted. Proof was given that the German Foreign Othe: 
paid the salary of the Berlin correspondent and that the Berlin author- 
ties put faked news under London and Lisbon date-lines. The German- 
born chairman of the German Chamber of Commerce in Stockholm 
was also indicted for subsidizing the newspaper. 

Dec. 12.—The British Overseas Airways Corporation delegat! 
ended its talks with the air authorities. Mutually satisfactory arrang 
ments for closer co-operation between the 2 countries both during an¢ 
after the war were made. 

Dec. 16.—Air agreement with the U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 


SWITZERLAND. Dec. 8.—Appeals of 3 soldiers sentenced to \ 
for espionage on behalf of Germany were dismissed by Parlia 
wo of the men were executed. 
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14.—The Federal Assembly elected M. Eduard von Steiger as 
nt of the Confederation. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Dec. 5.—Resignation of Sir Ed- 


ward Spears and appointment of his successor. {see Great Britain.) 


TURKEY. Dec. 6.—Ulus and other papers published leading articles 
expressing deep regret at the new misfortune which had befallen the 
Greek people. Conditions in Greece were judged dispassionately, and 
it was felt that each party was trying to take advantage of the situation 
for its own end. 

Dec. 11.—Branches of the Deutsche Bank and the Deutsche Orient 
Bank were ordered to liquidate their business and turn over to Turkish 
banks their outstanding accounts. German insurance companies were 
also ordered to wind up their businesses and transfer their portfolios 
to Turkish companies. 

It was learnt that large orders for British and American articles, to 
fill the void left by curtailment of imports from Germany, had been 
passed through the Anglo-American co-ordinating committee at 
Ankara. 


U.S.A. Dec. 5.—The State Department, in a statement on the Italian 
political situation, said that the position of the U.S. Government had 
been consistently that the composition of the Italian Government 
was a purely Italian affair, except for appointments where military 
factors were concerned. It proceeded: ‘“‘This Government has not in any 
way intimated to the Italian Government that there would be any 
opposition on its part to Count Sforza.’’ This policy of leaving the 
Italians to work out their own problems of government along demo- 
cratic lines without outside interference would apply to an even more 
pronounced degree to Governments of the United Nations in their 
liberated territories. 

President Roosevelt sent to Congress the first quarterly report on 
American participation in UNRRA. 

Dec. 6.—Gen. Somervell, Commander of the U.S. Army Service 
Forces, in an address in New York, said that 300,000 more workers 
were needed to bring war production up to schedule. ‘More materials 
equals fewer casualties, a shorter war.’’ It might be necessary to drive 
the Japs across half Asia, even if the Allies conquered all or part of the 
lapanese home islands first. It took more tons of munitions, hauled 
iar more miles, to destroy a Jap than to destroy a Nazi. 

[he Chicago Air Conference adopted a document providing for the 
establishment of an interim council to remain in being until the 

mvention came into force. The 21 members were elected by secret 

8 places were reserved for the most important air transport 
intries:—United States, Britain, France, the Netherlands, Brazil, 
Mexico, Belgium, and Russia (if she decided to join). 5 States were 
lded which provided flying facilities:—-Canada, Cuba, Norway, Irak, 
ind Peru. China, Australia, Egypt, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, San 
salvador, Chile, and Colombia were elected, to ensure that all the 
ipal geographical areas were represented. 
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Dec. 7.—Mr. Stettinius at a press conference said that he was in ful] 
agreement with Mr. Churchill’s statement of Dec. 5 that, whether the 
Greeks wanted a monarchy or a republic, a Government of the Right 
or Left, the decision was theirs to make. He hoped the Greek Govern- 
ment and their British allies would work to rebuild that ravished 
country. , 

At the Air Conference at Chicago India was put on the interim 
council in place of Cuba. The British Empire then had 4 seats, and 
Latin America 6. 

Dec. 8.—Lord Halifax conferred with Mr. Stettinius. They discussed 
policy towards Governments in liberated countries, and Lord Halifax 
later told the press that the British and United States Governments 
were “far from a misunderstanding”’. It would be the purpose of both 
to strengthen the system of Allied consultation at all points. 

Mr. Donald Nelson in Canberra. (see Australia.) 

Dec. 10.—Mr. James Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization, issued 
an order for the drafting of men between the ages of 26 and 37 into the 
forces to be resumed. They were to take the place of men released 
from the fighting services to work on important production programmes. 

Dec. 11.-—Mr. Nelson in Wellington. (see New Zealand.) 

Dec. 12.—Mr. Stettinius gave testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on the question of appointments to the State 
Department. He announced 5 main objectives of foreign policy:— 
1. Fullest possible support in the conduct of foreign relations for the 
armed forces, so that the war might be won at the earliest possible | 
moment; 2. Effective steps to prevent Germany and Japan after the 
United Nations victory from again acquiring power to wage an aggres- 
sive war; 3. The establishment at the earliest possible moment of 4 
United Nations organization capable of maintaining peace, by force 
if necessary, for generations to come; 4. Agreement on measures to 
promote a great expansion of U.S. foreign trade and of productivity 
and trade throughout the world, so that America could maintain full 
employment and, together with the United Nations, enter an era of 
expanding production, consumption, and of rising standards of living; 
5. Encouragement of all conditions of international life favourable to 
the development by men and women everywhere of institutions of a 
free and democratic way of life in accordance with their own customs 
and desires. 

Dec. 13.—The President accepted the resignation of Mr. Carlton 
Hayes, Ambassador to Madrid, and nominated Mr. Norman Armour 
to succeed him. Mr. Lawrence Steinhardt was nominated Ambassador 
to the Czechoslovak Government in London, and Mr. Hallett Johnson, 
Ambassador to Costa Rica. 

Dec. 14.—Visit to Italy of members of Military Affairs Committee. 
(see Italy.) 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Stettinius told the press that the British and U.s 
Governments were moving together on policy in Italy. The Italians 
had formed their own Government; if they had wished to take another 
course they could have done so. He reaffirmed a State Department 
announcement of the previous day that America was willing to dea! 
with the new Bonomi Government. 

Dec. 16.—Mr. Richard Law arrived in Washington. 
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Notes were exchanged with Sweden and Denmark incorporating 
he standard clauses adopted at the Chicago air conference for 
se in bilateral agreements for reciprocal air services, and also con- 
,ining a most-favoured-nation clause. The U.S. received the right 
{transit and of making non-traffic stops in Swedish territory, and the 
right to pick up and discharge international traffic at Stockholm. 
The similar agreement with Denmark would become effective provi- 
ionally next month, and finally when confirmed by the free Danish 
Government after liberation. 

The 6th War Loan realized over $19,000 million, or $5,000 million 
more than the Treasury asked for. 

The War Production Board banned indefinitely the extension of all 
roduction of civilian goods beyond the level of the current quarter 
)that every possible man-hour might be concentrated on war work. 
It also issued an order ‘“‘freezing’’ 4,260,000 deferred workers in war 
jobs, making men between the ages of 26 and 37 eligible for call-up 
if they left their jobs for unessential work. 


Dec. 18.—Mr. Stettinius, in a formal statement about Poland, said 
he Government’s position had been steadfastly guided by full under- 
standing and by sympathy for the interests of the Polish people, and 
ummarized their policy under 3 heads:—(1) the Government stood 
nequivocally for a strong, free, independent Polish State, with the 
ntrammelled right of the Polish people to order their own internal 
pxistence as they saw fit. (2) It was their policy that boundary ques- 
ions should be left in abeyance till the end of hostilities, but this did 
ot mean that certain questions might not or should not in the mean- 
ime be settled by friendly conference or agreement. If mutual agree- 

ent regarding Poland’s frontiers were reached “‘by the United Nations 
directly concerned” the U.S. Government would have no objection to 
t,and if the Poles decided that it was in their interests to transfer 
hational groups, the U.S., with other Governments, would assist so far 
ks was practicable in such transfers. The United States adhered to 
its traditional policy of declining to guarantee specific frontiers. (3) It 
ns the announced aim of the Government, subject to legislative 
authority, to assist liberated countries in repairing the devastation of 
at, and this applied to Poland as well as other nations. 


US.S.R. Dec. 7.—Dr. Evatt, Australian Foreign Minister, announced 
that the Soviet Government had appointed M. N. M. Lifanov as Minister 
in Australia in succession to M. A. P. Vlasov. 

lhe British Ambassador left for London. 

Dec. 8.—Further discussions took place between Gen. de Gaulle 
ai Marshal Stalin. The British and U.S. Governments were kept 
informed of the progress of the talks. 

Dec. 10.—A treaty of alliance and mutual assistance with France 
ws signed in Moscow. A joint statement said that the*discussions had 
wered all problems connected with the conduct of the war and the 
‘ganization of peace, particularly the problem of Germany. They dis- 
osed complete unanimity of views and the most sincere desire for 
se collaboration. Both Governments had once again emphasized 
ter determination to continue fighting until victory over Germany 
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was achieved, and their will to take jointly all the necessary measung 
for the protection of Europe from fresh aggression. 
Dec. 11.—Diplomatic relations established with Chile. (see Chik; 
Dec. 12.—Economic agreement with Rumania. (see Rumania.) 
Dec. 17.—Terms of the Franco-Soviet Treaty published. (see France) 


THE VATICAN. Dec. 9.—Paris radio quoted the Vatican radio x 
stating that the Holy See had officially recognized the Provision 
Government of France. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Dec. 5.—Dr. Marusic’s statement re return of Trieste 
to Yugoslavia. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 6.—The Free Yugoslav radio quoted the Belgrade pape 
Politika as saying that the theory of contintiity with which attempis 
were made to justify the return of émigré Governments was vain. The 
national committees of resistance which enabled the émigré Goven- 
ments of Greece and Belgium to return had refused demands to give w 
their arms. This was natural, since the war was not yet finished an 
Fascism not yet destroyed. 

Dec. 10.—The Prime Minister in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 12.—An agreement between Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch o 
the formation of a united provisional Government and for elections tv 
a constituent assembly was announced by Yugoslav radio. 

Dec. 13.—Gen. Velebit told the press in London that the futur 


Constitution of the country would certainly be federal. The means by 
which the people would choose whether they had a Republic or Mon 
archy had not yet been decided, but the King would not return unti 
the people had made their decision. As to future territorial frontiers 
the Government were resolved to demand Trieste and Istria from 
Italy, and Klagenfurt in S. Austria. 
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